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INTRODUCTION. 


People who have been brought up in any particular grade 
of society naturally form their habits and behaviour from 
those among whom they have moved for as long as they 
can remember. It is then etiquette for them not to 
infringe the particular code to which it has become cus- 
tomary for them and those with whom they associate to 
adhere. 


But in a country like Australia, it is quite probable that 
a man who has been a miner and brought up in a grade 
of society whose customs are, to say the least of it, rather 
primitive, may in course of time represent his State in a 
governing body, and become the equal of those raised in 
the refined atmosphere of Toorak. It is, therefore, desirable 
to have a guide which will enable him to mingle in society 
without any fear of doing the wrong thing at the wrong 
time. Then, too, his wife may have been drawn from 
the same class to which he himself belonged, and the 
usages of the new society will have many terrors for 
her unless she can be sure that she will not leave undone 
any of those things which she should have done. 


Apart from these classes, there is the chance that a 
girl may have been brought up quietly in a country town, 
and on her marriage been transferred to a place where all 
the little social rules are strictly observed. She may be 
the cynosure of neighbouring eyes, and she will be thank- 
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ful for any hints she may be able to pick up about the 
ways of conducting her social obligations. 


Then, again, an occasion may arise which has not 
occurred in our lives before, and we are confronted by 
the problem of facing it and carrying it through so that 
everything may pass off as pleasantly as possible. For 
example, girls always want their weddings to be memor- 
able events, and the much-worried participants often find 
it difficult to discover the &act procedure to be observed. 
Special attention has therefore been paid to this section, 
and a list of the duties and obligations of each person 
who has a part to perform has been given, so that it 
may be referred to as easily as possible. This has been 
the object of the book—to provide the correct procedure 
of each member of society, the entertainer and the enter- 
tained, from the time of the sending out of the invitations 
to the departure of the guests for their homes. 


Naturally, there will be many deviations from the sugges- 
tions contained within this book. Circumstances and 
individuals vary so much that it is almost impossible to 
lay down a set of rules from which there is no appeal. 
The greatest necessity for those who would make a niche 
for themselves in the social world is the remembrance of 
the Golden Rule, “Do as you would be done by;” for 
even if you knew the etiquette book from cover to cover, 
and yet make anyone uncomfortable by the strict obser- 
vance of the code contained therein, you would fail in 
the true spirit of etiquette, which is to behave on all 
occasions so as not to offend “the least” among the guests. 
Therefore it will be seen that the essence of good manners 
is to have a good heart, and, combined with this, adapta- 
bility is a fine quality to possess, as it enables one to 
observe quickly from others the correct thing to do in 
any particular circumstance. Another very necessary point 
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to remember is that it is the worst form possible to make 
a fuss over trifling incidents. Self-control and repose of 
manner are most necessary on all occasions, and are the 
stamp of well-bred people. 


As regards behaviour, as distinct from etiquette, this 
is largely a matter of bringing up; the child trained to be 
unselfish, to think of others, to be careful not to hurt the 
feelings of others, and to observe the niceties of the 
table, will become a member of society who will find 
an easy progress through every grade of social life. It 
therefore behoves parents, who would live to see their 
children bless them in after years, to start from the begin- 
ning and train them from their earliest days in these 
things. 

As regards table etiquette, the matter is simplicity itselt 
—to eat and behave as unostentatiously as possible, and 
to think of the feelings of others before your own. Though 
it may be customary to take certain condiments with 
certain dishes, it is largely a matter of taste, and those 
whose behaviour at table is refined and thoughtful for 
others will be forgiven even if they take mustard with 
veall The worst possible taste is to draw anyone’s atten- 
tion to small lapses from the correct thing. This constitutes 
a far worse crime against the social code than the actual 
committing of the offence. 


Remember that those well up in a social position are 
allowed to form a law unto themselves, as long as they 
are always considerate of the feelings of others. 


Etiquette for Australia 


CHAPTER I. 


CALLS AND CARDS. 


There are several important rules to be observed by 
those who newly enter a social circle to which they have 
hitherto been unaccustomed, and it is by the observance 
of these points that they will be judged by those whom 
they wish to consider them as equals. In paying calls the 
important things to be looked after are:—When a call is 
necessary, how many cards should be left in any given 
circumstance, how to behave when calling, what should 
be written on the card, and what are the duties of the 
one called upon. 


THE OCCASIONS WHEN A CALL IS 
NECESSARY. 

(1) In a country district NEWCOMERS (after due 
enquiry has been made as to the likelihood of their being 
desirable acquaintances) should be called on. 

(2) A BRIDE, after a short while has elapsed since her 
return from the honeymoon, should be the recipient of 
a call. 

(3) About a fortnight after one has been called upon 
by a new acquaintance, or upon whatever AT HOME 
DAY is marked upon her card, the call should be returned. 
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(4) Upon a NEWLY-MADE MOTHER when notification 
has been received that she is ready to receive visitors. 


(5) AFTER AN ENTERTAINMENT has been given at 
which you have been an invited guest. 


(6) COUNTRY PEOPLE visiting town and wishing to 
renew old acquaintances should call early during their 
visit. 

(7) On all these occasions cards should be left. 


AFTER A DEATH has occurred in a family, cards may 
be posted, and similarly, when one is leaving the district. 
Cards may be left, without a call being made, in the case 
of wishing to ENQUIRE DURING AN ILLNESS. 


THE CORRECT NUMBER OF CARDS TO 
LEAVE. 


(A) IF YOU ARE A MARRIED LADY paying (1) a 
first call on another married lady, leave one of your own 
cards and two of your husband’s, (Strictly speaking, if 
you find your hostess at home, your own card should not 
be left, but as it is necessary that she should know your 
address, it has become customary to leave a card in any 
case. The two of your husband's signify that he wishes 
to pay his respects to the lady and her husband, though he 
may not be able to do so in person.) 


(2) If you are paying a call on a widow, leave one of 
your own and one of your husband's. 


(8) If you are calling on a single woman living alone, 
leave one of your own and one of your husband's, 


(4) If you are calling on a married lady who has a 
married daughter living with her, leave one of your own 
and three of your husband's if the called-upon are home, 
or two of your own and three of your husband's if they 
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are out. The same rule applies if an acquaintance of 
yours should be staying there. A simpler way is to turn 
down the corner of your card. 


(5) If calling on an unmarried lady keeping house for 
a male relative, the same number of cards will be left as 
in (1). 


(6) If you are calling on two unmarried ladies keeping 
house for a male relative, leave one of your own and 
three of your husband’s, if you find them at home. If 
they are out, two of your own and three of your husband’s. 


(7) L€ you have a grown-up son living with you, the same 
number of his cards as of your husband’s should be left on 
every occasion. 


(B) IF YOU ARE AN UNMARRIED LADY OR 
WIDOW keeping house for a male relative, the procedure 
will be the same as in (A), substituting the relative’s card 
for the husband’s. 


(C) If you are an unmarried lady or widow living by 
yourself, only one card, your own, is left on every occasion. 


(D) If two sisters are keeping house for their brother, 
they may have both their names printed on the saine 
card, and will leave it with their brother’s as in A. 


(E) After a baby’s birth, it is only necessary to leave 
one of your own cards when calling on the mother. 


(F) When returning a call after birth of baby, it is a 
pretty idea to tie on to the mother’s visiting card with 
a piece of white ribbon a tiny card bearing the baby’s 
name. 


(G) Those who wish to “call” at Government House 
should simply write their names in the visitors’ book. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE ON THE CARDS. 


(A) A MARRIED LADY should have her name printed 
on the centre of a plain card 8% inches wide and 2% inches 
deep, with her husband’s Christian name before the sur- 
name, thus, Mrs. John L. Richards. If, however, the hus- 
band is dead, she may then just put “Mrs. Richards.” The 
address should be put in the left-hand bottom corner, and 
the date of the day at home in the right. 


(B) THE DAUGHTER OF THE HOUSE-(]1) If she 
has not a separate circle of friends, should have her name 
printed below her mother’s; (2) if her mother is not living, 
it could be placed below her father’s on his card; (8) if 
she is staying with friends, her name should be placed 
beneath on her hostess’s card if she is calling on mutual 
friends. If on anyone unknown to her hostess, the former 
rules (1 and 2) will apply with the mother’s or father’s 
name pencilled out. 


(C) IF YOU ARE LEAVING THE NEIGHBOUR: 
HOOD, it is customary to send your cards by post or to 
leave them in person, the same number as at a first call, 
with the letters P.P.C. (pour prendre congé) at the lower 
left-hand corner of the cards. 


(D) A gentleman’s visiting card has his name and 
initials prefixed by Mr., and bears the address of his home 
or club, or both. He should have a separate card for 
business purposes, which should omit.the prefix, Mr. 


(E) On cards left at a house where a death has taken 
place, the words “with sympathy” should be written. On 
acknowledging such cards, which can be done by post 
or by a personal call, your cards should have written on 
them “with thanks for sincere sympathy.” 
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(F) If cards are left during an illness, they should have 
the words “with kind enquiries” or “to enquire” written 
on; and when these are acknowledged, the cards should 
bear the words “with thanks for kind enquiries.” 


(G) If you are calling on anyone staying at a hotel, 
it is as well to pencil on the card the name of the one 
for whom the card is intended. It is then sure to reach 
the right person. 


It is considered correct to have the cards stamped by 
a die, and never to have more than one style of lettering 
on a card. 


It is customary when a FOREIGN WARSHIP comes 
into port, for people who wish to be invited to visit the 
ship, to call upon the Consul of the country to which 
the ship belongs. They leave cards for the Consul, and 
cards for the captain of the ship, asking for the latter to 
be forwarded. 


PROCEDURE TO BE OBSERVED WHEN A LADY 
IS PAYING A CALL. 


As you will most likely want to know what to do with 
the cards you have so carefully prepared, you had better 
have them in some easily get-at-able place. 


(A) If the lady ‘on whom you are calling is not at 
home, hand the requisite number of cards to the servant. 


(B) If the lady is at home, do not give your cards to the 
servant, unless a salver is extended for them. Simply 
state your name as you are being shown in to the drawing- 
room, and then at the conclusion of your call place the 
cards on the hall table as you go out. 


(C) The right time for paying calls is between 8 p.m. 
and 5 p.m. Three to 4 p.m. might be considered the 
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ceremonious hour, 4 p.m. to 5 p.m. the familiar time. 
About 3.80 is a good time to pay a formal call, which 
should not last longer than a quarter of an hour. 


(D) Do not speak to anyone on entering the drawing- 
room until you have shaken hands with the hostess. Say 
just a few pleasant words to her, and then seat yourself. 


(E) If you are introduced to anyone during your call, 
you need not rise and shake hands—simply rise and bow. 


(F) Do not rise when a visitor enters or departs. 


(G) Acquaintances may rise and shake hands with one 
another. 


(H) When taking leave, shake hands with your hostess, 
and simply say a few words, bow slightly to anyone to 
whom you may have been introduced, and leave the 
room quietly. 

(I) Unless you wish, you need not acknowledge people 
to whom you have been introduced when you meet them 
in the street. 


IF A GENTLEMAN IS PAYING A CALL, HE 
SHOULD REMEMBER TO— 

(A) Leave his hat, stick, overcoat, and gloves in the 
hall. Should he carry his hat and gloves into the drawing- 
room, he must not lay them down until requested to do 
so by the hostess. 


(B) Shake hands with his hostess ‘when he enters the 
drawing room, and when he leaves. 


(C) Open the door for a departing visitor, but he should 
not accompany her downstairs, unless requested to do so 
by hostess. 
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(D) Not remain seated when hostess is standing, i.e., he 
must rise when a visitor arrives or departs, 


(E) Never call upon a lady unless he has been asked to 
do so. 
(F) Rise and bow to anyone to whom he is introduced. 


THE DUTIES OF A HOSTESS TO CALLERS will be 
dealt with in the chapter “At Homes,” when her behaviour 
will be similar to that when she receives ordinary callers. 
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CHAPTER II. 


AT HOMES. 


If you are giving an “At Home,” there are certain points 
which it is as well to bear in mind. Your usual “At Home” 
day may be the occasion when a good number of visitors 
gather together, and it then partakes somewhat of the 
nature of an informal affair. Something rather more 
elaborate is expected when formal invitations are issued, 
and the refreshments should be more plentiful and varied, 
and some form of entertainment is usually provided. In- 
vitation cards, which can be obtained from any stationer, 
are usually sent out in the name of the hostess alone, 
e.g., “Mrs. Freeman, At Home, Friday, June 11th, 3 to 5,” 
with the name of the lady or gentleman at the top left- 
hand corner of the card. Your address should be in the 
bottom right-hand corner. If any particular form of enter- 
tainment is being provided for your guests, notification 
should be placed in the bottom left-hand comer. If the 
“At Home’ is to be held in the evening, the letters R.S.V.P. 
(Répondez, s‘il vous plaft) are usually put in the left-hand 
bottom corner of the card; or in the bottom centre, if the left- 
hand bottom corner is occupied by the entertainment notifi- 
cation. In replying to the invitation, if it be a formal one, 
the wording should be, in the case of an acceptance— 
“Mrs. Blank has much pleasure in accepting Mrs. Dash’s 
kind invitation to an ‘At Home’ at ‘Waverley,’ Elgin Terrace, 
Toorak, on the second of February.” Your address ¢hould 
be written at the bottom of the sheet. If you are going 
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to decline, word your reply—“Mrs. Blank regrets that she 
will not be able to accept Mrs. Dash’s kind invitation for 
the second of February, as she has a prior engagement.” 
If the invitation has been informal, you will, of course, 
reply in the same strain, beginning “Dear Mrs. Dash,” and 
concluding “I am, yours sincerely, Janet M. Blank.” 


IF THE “AT HOME” BE AN INVITATION AFFAIR, 
the refreshments are usually placed on tables in the dining- 
room, and should be as decorative as you can make them. 
Plates of sandwiches are always popular; cakes, pastry, 
ices, and strawberries and cream should form the rest of 
the menu. Tea and coffee should be freshly made for 
each additional batch of visitors, the sugar and cream or 
milk being handed separately. In hot climates iced coffee 
and iced ‘tea are always acceptable. If there is to be 
music, it is usually arranged beforehand, and frequently 
a professional is engaged for the occasion. The musicians 
usually go into the drawing-room with the other guests, 
and would be asked by the hostess to sing or play after 
a good number of guests have arrived and settled. They 
should be looked after by the hostess or her husband in 
the matter of refreshments, and no distinction should be 
made between them and the guests. The gentlemen 
present should see that everyone goes to the dining-room 
for refreshments dtring the afternoon. 


ON AN ORDINARY “AT HOME” DAY (and on the 
occasion of the larger function also) the hostess should 
be seated near the drawing-room door. She should wear 
a smart afternoon gown, but no hat or gloves. She should 
rise and shake hands with every caller, and point out 
to her where she should seat herself. The children of 
the house should be ready dressed in case a visitor should 
ask to’ see them, but should not be brought in unless 
specially asked for. They should not be given anything 
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to eat in the drawing-room. It is a good plan to prepare 
the tea tray beforehand, and it should be brought in by 
the servant five or ten minutes after the appearance of 
the first caller, and placed a small table near the 
hostess. The tea is poured out by the hostess, and handed 
round by her unless there is a gentleman present, who, 
of course, would relieve her of this duty. Should there 
be a great number of guests, the maid helps her mistress 
in this. Sandwiches, thin bread and butter, fancy biscuits 
and dainty cakes should form the eatables. As additional 
guests arrive, the maid brings in fresh tea and hot water, 
and removes the previous things. It is not customary for 
the maid to remain in the room, but she should be ready 
in case any fresh cups or saucers or plates are necessary, 
which should be brought in on a tray. When a caller rises 
to go, the hostess rises and shakes hands with her, saying 
a few pleasant words. If there are other guests, the de- 
parting caller may open the door for herself, unless a gentle- 
man is present, and the maid should be in readiness to 
open the front door and let her out. The hostess need 
not introduce callers unless she wishes, but it adds to 
the comfort of the guests if they know to whom they 
are speaking. | 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE DINNER PARTY. 


This is perhaps the most formal affair which occurs in 
entertaining, and to those unaccustomed to such affairs a 
little study is necessary beforehand by the hostess, the 
host, and their guests. 


THE INVITATIONS are usually issued from a month 
to three weeks beforehand, and are sent out in the name 
of the host and hostess—“Mr. and Mrs. Charnwood request 
the pleasure (or honour) of the company of Mr. and Mrs. 
Grace at Dinner on Wednesday, the fourth of July, at 
8.30: p.m., ‘Como,’ Smith street, Armadale. R.S.V.P.” 


THE REPLY should be sent in within twenty-four hours. 
If the invitation is formal, your reply should be likewise, 
ie, “Mr. and Mrs. Grace have much pleasure in accepting 
Mr. and Mrs. Charnwood’s kind invitation to dinner at 
‘Como, Smith street, Armadale, on the fourth of July;” and 
the address and date should be written at the bottom left- 
hand corner of the sheet. Or if you have to decline— 
“Mr. and Mrs. Grace regret that they are unable to accept 
Mr. and Mrs. Charnwood’s kind invitation to dinner on 
the fourth of July, as Mr. Grace has a business engagement 
for that evening.” 

If the invitations are informal, reply by a note com- 
mencing “Dear Mrs. Charnwood,” and concluding “Believe 
me, dear Mrs. Charnwood, yours sincerely, Louise M. 
Grace.” | 
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The envelope should be addressed to the hostess. 

A husband and wife, if invited, should always both accept 
or both refuse, . 

Nothing but a matter of the most vital importance should 
prevent the accepted engagement being kept; and the 
host or hostess should be immediately notified of the failure 
to keep it, and of the reason. 


DUTIES OF THE HOSTESS.—She should be waiting 
with her husband in the drawing-room to receive her 
guests, shake hands with them, and, if she wishes, intro- 
duce guests to each other, though this is not necessary. 
She should see that no one in the drawing-room is 
neglected. When it is announced that “Dinner is 
served,” the hostess gives some indication of the order 
in which the guests are to go—she herself goes last, with 
the gentleman of highest rank. She leaves him out when 
arranging the others, and he simply waits until she takes 
his arm. She will have arranged beforehand how the 
guests are to pair off, and their respective seats at the 
table, being very careful that she has mastered the pre- 
cedence in which they rank. Should no one of rank be 
present, then they will be arranged more informally, the 
unmarried ladies giving way to the married ones. She does 
not send in husbands and wives together, and usually tries 
to pair off the unmarried guests. The hostess sits at the 
top of the table with the gentleman at her left. After 
dessert, as soon as the hostess thinks all are ready, she 
will glance towards the lady who was taken into dinner 
by the host, and they will rise together. She will be 
the last lady to leave the room. After coffee has been 
served, she will be in readiness to say good-bye to her 
departing guests in the drawing-room. 


DUTIES OF THE HOST.—He should be waiting with 
his wife to receive their guests in the drawing-room, and 
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should shake hands with each of them. He should have 
thoroughly mastered beforehand the names of those who 
are to be sent down together (or may have the names 
written on a piece of paper), and should take the gentle- 
man and introduce him to the lady he is to escort. When 
the move is made to the dining-room, the host offers bis 
arm to the lady of the highest rank, and leads the way. 
When the guests have all assembled he indicates for all 
to be seated. He sits at the bottom of the table, with 
the lady on his right. When the hostess gives the signal 
to rise, the host and the other men rise also, and he will 
open the door for the ladies to pass out. When the ladies 
have gone to the drawing-room, the men seat themselves 
again, moving nearer the host, and linger a little while 
over wine and cigars. Coffee is served to them in the 
dining-room. The host then suggests they should join 
the ladies, and the most important gentleman leads the 
way to the drawing-room. 


DUTIES OF THE GUESTS.—Guests are supposed to 
arrive about a quarter of an hour before the time stated 
on the card. They leave their wraps with the servant in 
the hall, or in a room set apart for the purpose. Men 
remove their gloves, but the ladies wear theirs. When 
the wraps have been removed, the guests follow the ser- 
vant into the drawing-room. Be sure not to “tip” the 
servant when you are attending an evening function in 
a private hose. The lady enters the drawing-room first, 
her male escort following her. The servant announces 
the name, and the guest proceeds to the hostess and shakes 
hands with her, responds to her greeting, and takes the 
nearest seat available. Should you be introduced to any- 
one, it is not necessary to rise or shake hands—a bow 
would be sufficient. Gentlemen sometimes rise and shake 
hands with each other; and a gentleman should always 
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rise on being presented to anyone else. The fact that you 
are mutually acquainted with the hostess is considered 
sufficient reason to begin a conversation with a fellow- 
guest if you should desire to do so. When you (the lady) 
are introduced to your dinner partner you do not need to 
shake hands, simply bow, and when the signal is given 
for dinner place your hand on his left arm, and go down in 
the order signified by the host. You should be on the 
alert to see when you are to proceed. The lady highest 
in rank takes the left arm of her host, the one next in 
rank takes that of the gentleman guest second in rank, as 
the one of highest rank always comes last with the hostess. 
The ladies wear their gloves into the dining-room, where 
they either remove them altogether, or slip the hand portion 
off and roll it into the arm part as neatly as possible. 


WHEN YOU ENTER THE DINING-ROOM, the place 
where you are to sit may be indicated by the attendant, 
or your name may be written on a card and placed at 
your seat at table. Having found your place, wait until 
the host gives the signal for all to be seated. A gentle- 
man should first turn to the lady on his left and address 
her, so that they may converse from time to time. A 
lady should be attentive, in case her left-hand neighbour 
should also speak to her. When the servant brings the 
dishes to your left hand, take the spoon in your right hand 
and the fork in your left, and take a small portion as care- 
fully as possible. When the servant appears at your right, 
it will be to offer the dish to your neighbour, so be sure to 
give plenty of room. The servant removes the dishes from 
your right. After dessert is served, be on the alert for the 
signal of the hostess to retire, and rise with her and leave 
the table, proceeding to the drawing-room. The ladies 
leave in the same order as they entered, the lady of -highest 
rank leading. Here café noir will be served, though milk 
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and cream are generally offered if desired. The gentle- 
men will soon join the ladies, and after a little conversation 
the guests may take their departure, shaking hands with 
the hostess and host, and saying a few pleasant words ex- 
pressing their enjoyment of the evening. They then go 
to the room where their wraps have been left, and depart 
either by motor-car, taxi, "bus, tram, train, or on foot. 


COCKTAILS are usually handed round befcre the party 
sits down to dinner. 


THE DINNER ITSELF is usually served 4 la Russe— 
that is, the host and hostess are as guests at their own 
table, and everything is handed from the side by the 
servants. Sometimes a highly ornamental dish is placed 
on the table and served by the hostess. The oysters will 
usually be on the table when the guests come in, three or 
four on the shell, and are eaten with brown bread and 
butter, a squeeze of lemon juice, and a dash of cayenne. In 
place of these, a variety of dainty little appetising dishes 
may be handed around. The knives, spoons, and forks 
need present no difficulty. It is a good plan to start with 
the outside ones, and use them in succession. 


Be careful that you use the proper spoon for the soup, 
that spoon being more circular in shape than the larger 
tablespoon or the smaller dessert spoon. When about to 
eat fish make sure that you use the fish knife and the 
fish fork, which are distinguished by being more ornamental 
than the ordinary table knife and table fork. 


The soup, fish, roast, and poultry should not give any 
trouble in managing. The bread should not be crumbled 
into the soup, and the plate should not be tilted; or if 
tilted it should be tilted away from you. The soup should 
be taken from the side of the spoon. If a dish of eggs takes 
the place of the fish, try not to scatter the yolk about. 
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Asparagus may be taken in the Angers, though occasionally 
special tongs are provided for this vegetable. Artichokes 
need also to be taken in the fingers, and each leaf placed 
in the mouth, whence the soft thick part may be taken 
off between the teeth. The centre, which is covered with 
bristles, must be held with a fork, while these are rubbed 
off with a second one. Sometimes it is necessary, too, to 
take the savoury in the fingers. Finger bowls are some- 
times provided, and should be lifted from the plate, and 
placed with the d'oyleys under them a little to the left 
in front of your plate, Only the finger tips should be 
placed in the bowls; and they should be dried with the 
serviette. 


A silver knife and fork are usually provided for the 
fruit. Those fruits that need peeling should have the skin 
removed from them with the knife, and they are then 
cut up and the pieces conveyed to the mouth by the fork. 
Sugar may be taken with pineapple, oranges, passionfruit, 
and strawberries. It is not usually served with bananas. 
Cream is never eaten with pineapple. Grapes may be cut 
from the bunches into convenient portions with the grape 
scissors, and the grape skins and pips should be carefully 
removed from the mouth, and conveyed to the plate 
by the fingers. 


Very few women take anything but water or mineral 
water at a dinner. If, however, wine is taken, sherry is 
drunk .after soup; hock or chablis with fish or oysters 
(which precede soup); champagne after first entree or 
when healths are drunk; and at dessert, claret, sherry, port, 
or madeira is served. Liqueurs are taken after ices. The 
glass should be left on the table, and the servant would fill 
it there. If ale is drunk, however, the servant should 
bring a salver to your left hand, and you should place 
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your glass on it, so that it would not froth over on to the 
table. 


The knife and fork should be placed side by side when 
you have finished, the fork on the left-hand side of the 
knife, the sharp portion of the knife-blade being turned 
towards the fork. The serviette (which is never now folded 
into fanciful shapes) is simply left crumpled on the table 
when you rise. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CLUB DINNER PARTIES AND BANQUETS. 


This form of entertainment is becoming increasingly 
popular. The tickets or invitations are sent out by the 
secretary, in the name of the club or society. Sometimes 
these may be purchased. The names are usually given to 
the secretary, so that a plan of places may be arranged. 
Occasionally the assembly is a mixed one, or it may consist 
of only gentlemen. If it is a ladies’ club, it is a matter 
for them to decide if there are to be both sexes present. 
Unless ordinary dress or “optional” is specified, regulation 
evening dress should be worn, black evening suit for the 
men, with black tie, black sox, and black leather shoes, 
and low-cut frocks for the ladies. An ordinary guest at 
such an affair should take his ticket with him, and when 
his name is announced he should shake hands with the 
president, secretary, or reception committee. The host 
or hosts go first when dinner is announced, the rest follow 
informally, and proceed to the seats allotted, the position at 
the table being usually indicated by a card (with the 
person’s name thereon) placed on a plate on the table in 
front of the seat. The great feature about these functions, 
which are usually held at a hotel, a restaurant, or the club- 
house, is the toasts. Everyone rises to the toast of “The 
King,” which is always proposed first, by the president 
(chairman). For this toast there is no speech, and, of 
course, no reply. When the glasses are charged, all present 
rise, stand to attention while the National Anthem is played 
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and/or sung, then the toast is drunk with the expression 
“The King.” If there is a picture of His Majesty on a wall 
of the room, those present should face it, standing to 
attention while “God Save the King” is played and/or 
sung. If a toast is to the guests of the evening, only the 
members of the club stand up and drink it. Sometimes on 
very formal occasions, when the representative of the 
guests begins his reply all those on behalf of whom he is 
responding may stand up; but the more modern and better 
practice is for them to remain seated. No one should 
dream of smoking until the loyal toast has been honoured; 
and then only on an intimation by the chairman, “Gentle- 
men, you may smoke.” After the dinner and speeches are 
over, no formal leave-taking is necessary, and diners may 
go when they wish. It is not usual for the guests or club 
members to give a tip to the waiter and attendant at these 
public functions—that is the duty of the secretary or 
the reception committee. 


AT ROYAL COMMAND DINNERS there is not much 
chance to commit breaches of etiquette, for with the 
card a notification of the correct dress will be given, and 
once there the ushers and other functionaries will see that 
no mistakes are made. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE LUNCHEON. 


Luncheon is a much more go-as-you-please function than 
a dinner. THE INVITATION may be made either ver- 
bally, or by a little informal note, and the notice may be 
given either a couple of weeks ahead or the same number, 
of days. Sometimes a lady may have a fixed day on which 
she is pleased to see visitors to lunch, say any Tuesday 
or Thursday. It is, of course, more courteous to drop a 
line to say you will be coming on that day, as she will 
then know how many to cater for. Hostesses are generally 
pleased if their gentlemen friends come in without notice, 
as the male element is generally lacking at these affairs. 
THE TIME, unless it is expressly stated, to appear at these 
functions is half-past one. On arriving at the house, the 
gentleman is expected to leave his hat and stick in the 
hall, and the lady leaves her wraps, but keeps on her 
hat; her gloves are removed, or rolled-up, when she 
reaches the luncheon table. The GUESTS are shown into 
the drawing-room, where the HOSTESS is waiting to 
receive them. She shakes hands, and will probably intro- 
duce a few here and there. If the HOST is present, he 
leads the way with the most important lady; if he is 
absent, the HOSTESS leads the way. The ladies then 
follow without ceremony, and the gentlemen come in 
last of all. If any particular seat is indicated, of course it 
must be taken, but as a rule the GUESTS sit where they 
please. If anyone is late, he or she is shown straight into 
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the dining-room, and the hostess rises to greet a lady, but 
not a gentleman. A SERVANT usually waits at table, as 
at a dinner, but she may withdraw after each course has 
been served until rung for. Sometimes the host will serve 
the meat course, while his wife serves the vegetables, and 
the maid is rung for to change the plates at the end of 
each course. The same rules for serving the dishes are 
observed as at a dinner. When lunch is over, the signal to 
rise is given by the HOSTESS to the principal lady guest, 
and they return to the drawing-room, the gentlemen fol- 
lowing if the host is absent; if he is present, they may 
linger for a little while to smoke. The GUESTS are not 
supposed to stay’ very long after the luncheon, unless they 
are specially invited to afternoon tea. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


COURTSHIP, ENGAGEMENT, AND WEDDING. 


THE COURTSHIP. 


There is no fixed rule regarding the period of courtship, 
and the length is usually arranged to meet circumstances, 
for the benefit of both parties. 


It is customary for the father of the prospective bride to 
give consent prior to the proposal of marriage being made. 
The father will naturally expect to be informed fully as to 
the position and prospects of the person seeking the hand 
of his daughter. 





THE ENGAGEMENT. 


If the young man is in doubt as to what kind of ring 
would please his fiancée, he should consult her on the 
matter. It is preferable for the pair to go to the jewellers 
to make the selection. The traditional engagement ring 
contains a solitaire diamond or three or more diamonds. 
The cost should accord with the financial circumstances of 
the young man. 

The ring should be given as soon as possible after accept- 
ance of the proposal. It should be worn for the first time 
“in public” on the day of the announcement, which may be 
at an “At Home,” or a dinner or party given by the parents 
of the young lady. 
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The ANNOUNCEMENT of the engagement for pub- 
lication in the papers is usually in a form similar to the 
following:— 


RENFRY-CHAPPLE.—Freda May, elder daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Renfry, of “Westbury,” Howell street, 
Essendon, to Leonard, only son of Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Chapple, Dearricott Street, Ormond. 


In mentioning her fiancé to her friends, the young lady 
should use his Christian name, “Leonard.” To strangers, 
however, she should refer to him as “Mr. Chapple,” or as 
“my fiancé.” The young man should do likewise with re- 
gard to his young lady. 


Although it is not customary in Australia, the young 
lady may make an engagement present to her fiancé; and 
here again the cost should accord with her circumstances. 
A watch, a set of gold studs, a pair of cuff-links, a cigarette 
case, or a gold fountain pen, would be a suitable and 
a useful present. 


It is quite correct for those not present at the “At Home,” 
dinner, or party, to write a note of well-wishing to the pros- 
pective bride on the publication of the engagement an- 
nouncement. The young lady should be wished every 
happiness; the young man should be congratulated. 


Should the engagement be subsequently broken off 
through any unfortunate event, it is as well to note that 
the return of the engagement ring, presents, and letters is 
not essential, but may be considered desirable. 





THE WEDDING. 


The date of the wedding is always fixed by the bride; 
and it then becomes the duty of the prospective bridegroom 
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and the bride-to-be to arrange with the clergyman for the 
ceremony in the church decided upon by the bride, or in 
her home. The time having been fixed (with due regard 
to the period of announcement of the Banns, where neces- 
sary), invitations to the wedding may be issued by the 
parents of the bride-to-be. These should be printed in 
silver lettering on double-fold card, and sent out by the 
prospective bride’s family about three weeks before the 
ceremony. A good stationer will arrange for the printing 
in the latest style. The following are specimens of the 
invitation:— 


(1) If parents of the prospective bride are living:— 


Mr. and Mrs. G. Renfry 
request the pleasure of the company of 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace Brown 
at the Marriage of their Daughter 
Freda May, 
with Mr. Leonard Chapple, 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Melbourne, 
on May 10th, 1949, at 3.30 p.m. 


(Should a Reception be held afterwards, add:) 
And afterwards at “The Rendezvous,” St. Kilda Road. 


“Westbury,” R.S.V.P. 
Howell street, 
Essendon. 


Note that R.S.V.P. is the initial letters: of the French 
Répondez, s’il vous plait (Reply, if you please). 
(2) If only one parent of the bride-to-be is living:— 


The invitation should be issued in the name of that 
parent. 
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(3) If both parents of the bride-to-be are NOT living:— 


The invitation should be made out in the name of her 
eldest brother; and if he should be married, the invitation 
la issued in the name of himself and his wife. If, however, 
there is no eldest brother, then the names of the persons 
from whose house the prospective bride will leave to be 
married, should be substituted for the names of the parents, 
with, of course, suitable necessary alterations in the text 
of the invitation. 


(4) If a widow:— 


The invitation may be sent out in the ordinary way, should 
the leave to be married from the home of her parents. 
Should she leave to be married from her own home, the invi- 
tations may be issued in her own name. When a widow re- 
marries, her name on the invitation should be prefixed 
with Mrs. 


4 


The following are specimens of a suitable reply to the 
Invitation; and the reply should be hand-written, and in 
the third person, and addressed to the mother of the bride- 
to-be, A verbal reply is not sufficient. 


(1) Acceptance:— 


Mr. and Mrs. Horace Brown have much pleasure in 
accepting the: kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Renfry at 
the marriage of their daughter Freda May to Mr. Leonard 
Chapple, on May 10th; and at the Reception at “The 
Rendezvous.” 


“Marina,” 
Robert street, 
Hawthorn. 
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(2) Non-acceptance:— 


Mr. and Mrs. Horace Brown present their compliments 
to Mr. and Mrs. Renfry, but regret that, because of (state 
reason, such as “a prior engagement,” “serious illness,” or 
“being out of town”) they will be unable to be present at the 
marriage of Freda May to Mr. Leonard Chapple on May 
10th. 


“Marina,” 
Robert street, 
Hawthorn. 


If the bride-to-be has a large circle of friends, and 
it is not possible to invite them al] to the reception, the 
invitation should be for the marriage ceremony only; and 
in that case the invitation need not be answered, unless a 
reply is asked for. Of course, provision should be made 
in the church pews for these friends. 


In the case of a wedding taking place soon after the 
death of a near relative, only a few relations or very close 
friends would be invited, and there should not be a formal 
reception. 

Excepting in the case of persuasions which observe the 
Sabbath on Saturday, weddings do not take place on 
Sunday; and where the parties are Roman Catholics, the 
wedding will not take place during Lent. Protestants who 
choose to marry during Lent, should have a very quiet 
wedding. (Lent is a fast of forty days, beginning with Ash 
Wednesday and continuing to Easter Sunday, but excluding 
intermediate Sundays.) 

All guests and visitors should be in their places in the 
church well before the time mentioned on the invitation 
card, and before any of the bridal party arrives. They 
and all others, must rise on the entrance of the bride. 
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Those actually taking part in the ceremony should make 
themselves thoroughly conversant with the following duties 
and obligations:— 


(1) THE FATHER OF THE BRIDE (or, if he be dead, 
or not present, her eldest brother, or, failing him, the 
nearest male relative) provides.the motor-cars to take the 
bride and himself, her mother, and the bridesmaids to the 
church. He and the bride are the last to leave home for 
the church; and on arrival thereat he accompanies the 
bride down the aisle (giving her his right arm), and pro- 
ceeds to the chancel steps, where the bridegroom has 
already taken his place on her right. The bride slips her 
left arm from her father’s, and -he then steps back half 
a pace or so to her left. When the clergyman asks, “Who 
giveth this woman .. .?” the bride’s father steps forward, 
takes her right hand, and gives it to the clergyman. He then 
joins his wife in the first pew, and his part in the actual 
ceremony is ended, At the conclusion of the ceremony, 
he will go into the vestry for the signing of the register. 
He then escorts the bride’s mother down the aisle, and 
thence to the motor-car, and to the reception. At the 
reception he sits at the left of the bridegroom’s mother, 
and ‘at the proper time responds to the toast of “The 
Parents of the Bride.” His is the privilege of paying for 
the bride’s trousseau (when not made by the bride), the 
invitation cards, the wedding cake (if it is not a present), 
the reception. expenses (including table and other decora- 
tions, and the breakfast), the charge for the announce- 
ments in the papers, the linen, and the motor-cars to con- 
vey the bride and himself, her mother, and the bridesmaids 
to the church. 


(2) THE MOTHER OF THE BRIDE proceeds in the 
first car from her home to the church, either alone or 
accompanied by some of the bridesmaids. On arrival at 
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the church she should be escorted to the front pew on the 
left-hand side (facing the chancel), which—along with the 
other pews reserved for the members of the two families 
—is marked off with white ribbon. The mother of the 
bride takes no part in the marriage ceremony, but is joined 
by her husband in her pew after he has given away their 
daughter. When the bride and the bridegroom, the brides- 
maids and the groomsmen emerge from the vestry, and 
proceed down the aisle, and when the playing of Men- 
delssohn’s March is ended, the parents of the bride, with 
the parents of the bridegroom, relatives, guests, and 
visitors commence to leave in that order from the positions 
in which they have been standing. The parents of the 
bride leave immediately for where the reception is to be 
held. It is the mother who is the hostess at the reception, 
and she and her husband receive their guests at the 
entrance, and shake hands with them as they arrive. 


(3) THE BRIDE, accompanied by her father (or who- 
ever is to give her away), goes to the church in a car, 
and arrives there with him, the last of all the bridal party. 
Let it be here said that she should be punctual, and not 
be the cause of the irritation engendered by a late arrival. 
Taking the right arm of her father, she enters the church, 
amid the strains of the Wedding March from Lohengrin, 
and proceeds, in stately step, along the aisle to the chancel. 
In a church which has two side aisles instead of a central 
one, the procession is usually down the right aisle, return- 
ing by means of the left aisle after the ceremony. As the 
bride arrives at the chancel steps for THE CEREMONY 
she slips her left arm from her father’s (who then steps 
back slightly to the left), and the bridegroom takes his 
place on her right, but she does not take his arm. As she 
relinquishes her father’s arm, the bride moves her bouquet 
or Prayer Book from one hand to the other (or hands it to 
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the chief bridesmaid). The chief bridesmaid takes off 
the glove from the bride’s left hand, so that the wedding 
ring may soon be placed on the finger. The bride and 
the bridegroom then advance on the chancel steps together. 
To permit of the ring being placed on the third finger of 
the bride’s left hand, her engagement ring should, for the 
time being, be worn on a finger of her right hand until the 
ceremony is over, when she returns it to the third finger of 
the left hand, alongside the wedding ring. 


When the service is over the bridal couple may kiss 
each other if they wish. The bride then takes the left 
arm of the bridegroom, and, accompanied by the chief 
bridesmaid and the best man, she proceeds to the vestry 
to sign the register. This having been done, the bride 
retrieves her bouquet from the chief bridesmaid, takes the 
bridegroom’s left arm, and, as the party emerges from 
the vestry, the recessional music begins. (This is almost 
invariably Mendelssohn’s Wedding March.) Entering their 
car the bridal party proceed usually to the photographer’s, 
and from there to the reception, where the bride and the 
bridegroom take their place alongside the parents of the 
bride, to receive best wishes (to the bride) and congratu- 
lations (to the bridegroom) from the arriving guests. The 
bride introduces the bridegroom to, and the bridegroom 
presents to the bride, any guest whom the other has not 
met. 


At the Wedding Breakast the bride occupies the central 
position at the table, with the bridegroom on her left and 
the best man on her right. At a suitable time, usually 
towards the end of the repast, the chairman announces 
that the bride will cut the wedding cake, the first slice 
of which she sets aside to share with her husband, the 
other slices being distributed to the guests. Later on, 
small tin containers (covered with white or silvered paper) 
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with the initials of the bride and the bridegroom on the 
corner, tied with white ribbon, and containing a piece 
of the iced wedding cake, are sent by post to those 
invited guests and friends who were not able to attend. 
At the wedding breakfast, when the toast of “The Bride 
and the Bridegroom” is given and honoured, the couple 
will, of course, remain seated. 

If there is dancing, the bride and the bridegroom should 
dance the first measure together, and afterwards, if time 
permits, the next few dances with their parents, their 
attendants and guests. When it is time for the newly- 
weds to leave, the bride, usually accompanied by her 
mother and the chief bridesmaid, retires to a room to 
change into her going-away dress. Meanwhile the party 
gathers in the hall to say good-bye to the happy couple, 
some going subsequently to the train (or whatever it may 
be) to give a final send-off. This farewell may involve 
showers of confetti, and perhaps the decoration of the 
motor-car with signs, old boots, and may-be tin cans. All 
this should be accepted in the spirit of fun, which it is 
intended to exemplify. 

Other items to note are that (i) the bride should not 
see the bridegroom on the wedding day prior to meeting 
in the church; (ii) It is usual a little time after the return 
from the honeymoon for the bride to have an afternoon 
at home. Ordinary visiting cards, on which should appear 
the date of the “At Home” in the right-hand corner, should 
be posted to friends (no reply being necessary), No one 
should call on her before that date. 


(4) THE BRIDEGROOM'’S DUTY is to provide the fur- 
niture for the new home, and most of the other things 
pertaining thereto. So far as the wedding is concerned, 
he pays for the wedding ring, fees connected with the 
ceremony, the posy for the matron (or whoever acts as 
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hostess), the bouquets for the bride and the bridesmaids, 
presents for the bride and the bridesmaids, a car for 
himself and the groomsmen to the church, and cars for the 
bride, her parents, and the bridesmaids from the church 
to the reception, and the car from the reception to the 
train, boat, plane, or whatever it may be. 


He should not see the bride on the wedding day prior 
to meeting in the church. The bridegroom, with the best 
man, should arrive at the church about a quarter of an 
hour before the time for the ceremony, and proceed to the 
vestry. The first note from the organ is the cue for the 
clergyman to enter the chancel, and he is followed by the 
bridegroom and the best man. Removing his right glove, 
and holding it in his left hand, the bridegroom stands on 
the right side at the head of the aisle, and when the 
bride arrives at her position he takes his place on her 
right. The bride and the bridegroom then advance on 
the chancel steps together. At the proper moment of 
the ceremony the bridegroom receives the wedding ring 
from the best man, and places it on the third finger of the 
bride’s left hand. After the ceremony the bridegroom may 
kiss his bride. 


At the wedding breakfast the bridegroom responds to 
the toast of “The Bride and the Bridegroom;” and later 
on he proposes the toast of “The Bridesmaids.” After 
the wedding breakfast, if there is dancing the bride and the 
bridegroom dance the first together. After the dances 
the bridegr6om changes into a sac suit, and leaves with 
the bride on their honeymoon. The honeymoon may be 
as long or as short as circumstances permit. Whatever 
the cost, all expenses of travelling and accommodation 
must be borne by the bridegroom. 


(5) THE BEST MAN waits on the bridegroom, accom- 
panies him to the church, stands at his right hand, and 
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has charge of the wedding ring until it is required by the 
bridegroom. As a witness, he signs the register in the 
vestry, pays the fees at the church (which are enclosed 
in an envelope, and given to the clergyman in the vestry 
immediately after the ceremony), tips the verger, sees that 
the cars are ready in correct order after the ceremony, pro- 
ceeds with the bridal party to the photographer's, and from 
there to the reception, where, after seeing that everybody is 
properly seated at the wedding breakfast, he sits at the 
right of the bride. He responds to the toast of “The Brides- 
maids.” If the presents are on view at the home of the 
bride’s parents, he should make the fact known while the 
guests are awaiting the commencement of the breakfast, 
and it his job to read aloud at the breakfast all telegrams 
and messages of best wishes and congratulations. (They 
are opened by the bride, shown to the bridegroom, and 
can be read near the commencement of the breakfast, or 
just prior to the toasts.) The best man usually sees to 
the car being ready to take the happy couple to the station, 
and that the luggage is attended to. He is really the 
business manager for the occasion, and does all in his 
power to make the function a success. The best man may 
be either a brother, a cousin, or an intimate friend of the 
bridegroom, whose duty it is to make the choice. 


(6) The number of BRIDESMAIDS and other attendants 
is a matter entirely for the bride to decide, but for each 
bridesmaid there must be a groomsman. The unmarried sis- 
ter of the bride is usually the maid of honour (chief brides- 
maid); but if her married sister acts in the capacity of chief 
bridesmaid, she becomes the matron of honour. If the bride- 
groom has an unmarried sister, she may be included among 
the bridesmaids. On the other hand, the bride may decide 
upon her closest friends as bridesmaids, 


The bridesmaids arrive at the church before the bride, 
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and wait in the porch until she appears. Then they follow 
her down the aisle. If the bride has a long train, flower 
girls, or little boys, acting as pages, and dressed in white, 
hold the end of the train to prevent it from trailing on 
the ground or floor. The chief bridesmaid follows close to 
the bride, and on the bride’s arrival at the chancel she 
takes up her position behind the bride and slightly to the 
left, and leaves there only to take the bride’s bouquet or 
Prayer Book, and to remove the bride’s glove from her 
left hand so that the wedding ring may be placed on her 
finger. The chief bridesmaid attends to the lifting of the 
bride’s veil, and straightens the train. The other brides- 
maids, on arrival at the chancel, divide, and stand at the 
left of their respective groomsmen, one pair on the left, 
the other on the right of the foot of the chancel and slightly 
behind the bride’s father. 

After the ceremony the bridal attendants follow the 
newly-wedded pair into the vestry, where the chief brides- 
maid signs the register as a witness. There the chief brides- 
maid returns the bouquet or Prayer Book to the bride, 
and the procession commences in the following order: The 
bride and bridegroom, train-bearers, chief bridesmaid and 
best man, bridesmaids and groomsmen. They proceed with 
the wedded pair to the photographer’s, and thence to the. 
reception. 

The chief bridesmaid aud the bridesmaids have nothing 
to do at the reception, except to look charming and happy. 
Even the toast of “The Bridesmaids,” given by the bride- 
groom, is responded to by the best man. At the wedding 
breakfast the chief bridesmaid sits at the left of the bride- 
groom, the second bridesmaid at the right of the best man. 
After the breakfast and any dancing by the bride, the chief 
bridesmaid helps the bride to change into her travelling 
dress. The bridesmaids, with the groomsmen, should exert 
themselves to make everything go off well. 
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_ (7) THE GROOMSMEN (or ushers) are chosen by the 
bridegroom, and it is usual for the bride’s brother (if she 
has one) to be included. In the remote event of friends 
of the bridegroom not being able to act as groomsmen, 
the vacancy or vacancies may be filled from the male 
friends of the bride. It is the duty of the ushers to attend 
to the proper seating of the guests in the church and also 
at the breakfast, and to show them to the allotted places. 
In the church one of the ushers will escort the bride's 
mother to the front pew on the left-hand side of the aisle, 
and the parents of the bridegroom will be shown to the 
front pew on the right-hand side of the aisle. Relations 
and friends of the bride will be shown to pews on the left- 
hand side of the aisle; relations and friends of the bride- 
groom to the right-hand side. Before the bride enters the 
church the groomsmen take their place alongside the brides- 
maids at the foot of the chancel, one being on the right 
hand of one bridesmaid, the other being on the left hand 
of the other bridesmaids. At the conclusion of the marriage 
ceremony the groomsmen accompany the bridesmaids to 
the vestry, where they will witness the signatures of the 
bride and bridegroom, but not necessarily to sign as wit- 
nesses. From the vestry they take part in the procession 
down the aisle to the waiting cars, each with a brides- 
maid on his left arm, proceed with them to the photo- 
grapher’s, and from there to the reception. It is their 
duty to endeavour to see that the proceedings are happily 
carried out with precision and due decorum. 


(8) THE PARENTS OF THE BRIDEGROOM have 
little or nothing to do at the wedding. They occupy the 
first pew on the right-hand side of the aisle, the mother 
being escorted there by an usher, and the father taking his 
place alongside her. At the reception they stand at the 
side of the newly-wedded pair; and at the wedding break- 
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fast the mother sits on the right of the father of the bride, 
and the father on the left of the mother of the bride. 
After the toast of “The Parents of the Bridegroom” is given 
it is the duty of the father of the bridegroom to make a 
suitable reply. 


(9) GUESTS AND VISITORS at the wedding have their 
duties to perform. It is the duty of guests to answer 
promptly the invitation whether it is accepted or not, and it 
is necessary for a present to be sent, accompanied by a 
card bearing an expression of best wishes for future hap- 
piness. It is also their duty, if attending the ceremony, 
to be in their seats in the church well before the bridal 
party arrives. Ladies should wear a hat or some other 
head covering in the church; gentlemen should be un- 
covered—except in Jewish weddings, where the position is 
reversed. As the bride enters the church, guests and 
visitors should rise, and remain standing until the bride 
reaches the front of the chancel (communion rail, or 
whatever it may be, according to the denomination). They 
also rise when the bridal party enters the aisle to leave 
the church, and should remain on foot until the bridal 
party reaches the exit portal, when they are at liberty to 
follow. 


From the church the guests invited to the reception 
should repair there in due course, where they will be 
received by the bride’s parents (the host and hostess), 
the newly-wedded couple, and next to them the bride- 
groom’s parents. After thanking the host and the hostess, 
the guests offer felicitations to the bride, and congratula- 
tions to the bridegroom, view the presents (if displayed), 
and, when the bridal party have taken their places at the 
breakfast, the guests should occupy the positions allotted 
to them. As the bride and bridegroom sit down, the 
guests should do likewise, and not until then. 
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Toasts given at the wedding breakfast should be 
honoured by the guests with the beverage desired, and if 
the toast is with musical honours they should join in with 
appropriate fervour. Speeches should be witty and mode- 
rately brief, and must be confined or related to the subject 
of the toast. 

If dancing is indulged in, or the party is carried on, 
after the newly-wedded pair depart, the guests should, of 
course, join in the proceedings. 

Visitors should not call upon the bride until] she has 
intimated that she will be “At Home.” Calling upon the 
bride’s mother is quite correct. 





WEARING APPAREL. 


The Bride:— 

Most brides favour traditional white—the emblem of 
purity. The bridal veil may be a long flowing one, or 
merely a short face veil. Sometimes the bride wears the 
veil over her face as she walks up the aisle of the church, 
and at the end of the service the chief bridesmaid slips 
it over the bride’s head. The veil used may be, and fre- 
quently is, the one worn by the bride’s mother (or even 
her grandmother), a relation, or a friend, it being con- 
sidered a happy and a lucky omen to wear a veil that had 
previously been used. Orange blossoms may be real or 
artificial, the artificial one being probably lent by a friend. 
The length of the bridal train is a matter of the bride’s 
taste, but it is usually about a yard on the ground. A 
very much longer one would necessitate pages to carry it. 

White gloves are worn by the bride. The glove of the 
left hand is removed in the church by the chief brides- 
maid when the wedding ring is about to be placed on 
the finger. The bride carries a bouquet, a trail, or a sheaf 
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of flowers. In place of these, however, she may prefer to 
carry a white Prayer Book or a white-bound Bible. If 
the ceremony is at night, she may elect to be married in 
evening dress. 

A bride who is a widow should not wear a veil or a 
wreath, or be dressed in white. Neither should a divorced 
person. In her case a dress and a hat are quite correct. 
The dress is usually grey or some other subdued colour. 
The woman who has been married before does not wear 
at her second wedding the rings of her previous engage- 
ment and marriage. 


The Bridesmaids:— 

The bridesmaids’ dresses are the result of a consultation 
between the bride and the bridesmaids, in whatever style 
they think the dresses will set-off the bride’s own costume. 
Although the bridesmaids’ dresses are of the same style 
and the same materials, they may vary slightly in colour— 
different pastel shades, for instance. The shoulders of the 
bridesmaids must be covered; and low-back gowns are not 
worn. The dresses are, of course, ankle length. 

Some form of head covering—hats, caps, wreaths, or 
veils—must be worn at a church wedding. White gloves 
are usually worn. Bouquets are held in front by the brides- 
maids, but sheaves of flowers are worn on their outside 
arms as they walk up the aisle. 

Should the bride decide to be married in her travelling 
costume, the bridesmaids should wear costumes. 

The bridesmaids pay for their own costumes; the bou- 
quets, sheaves, or trails are provided by the bridegroom. 


Other Bridal Attendants:— 


Little girls who act at attendants or flower girls may 
be dressed in juvenile versions of what the bridesmaids 
wear. They may wear bonnets or wreaths of flowers. 
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Little boys acting as pages (train-bearers or ring- 
carriers) are dressed in white. The ring-carrier walks ahead 
of the bride, carrying the wedding ring on a small satin 
cushion, to which the ring has been pinned or sewn. During 
the service he should stand next to the best man, who, at 
the proper moment, takes the ring from the cushion, and 
hands it to the bridegroom. 


The Bridegroom:— 

Here the dress varies with, shall we say, the importance 
of the wedding. If a “stylish” wedding, he may be 
dressed in the regulation frock or cutaway coat, striped 
trousers, a grey or black top hat; or if it is an “ordinary” 
wedding he should wear a dark suit, a white shirt, white 
collar, and a white (or a very light-coloured) tie. Dark 
socks are worn. If a dinner suit is worn, a black bow is 
customary; if an evening suit is worn, a white bow is essen- 
tial. White gloves are worn; and, of course, the bridegroom 
should wear a white flower in the button-hole of the left 
lapel of his coat. 


The Best Man and the Groomsmen:— 

Uniformity in attire is necessary on the part of the groom, 
the best man, and the groomsmen (ushers) if any. The 
required attire is referred to in the immediately preceding 
paragraph. 

PRESENTS. | 

It is usual for presents to be sent by all invited guests, 
whether the invitation is accepted or not accepted. The 
present should be sent to the bride-to-be, whether the 
sender knows her personally or not; and even if only the 
prospective bridegroom is known. If there is a present for 
the prospective bridegroom, it should be sent to the bride- 
to-be, in addition to the one for herself. A card should 
be enclosed in or attached to the gift, bearing a brief 
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expression of good wishes for future happiness. The 
present may be sent direct from the store where it was 
purchased, and in that event the donor's card (or one sup- 
plied by the store) should be attached or enclosed All 
trace of the price should be removed. 


Wedding presents are usually articles that can be used 
in the home of the newly-married couple; but cheques 
are invariably welcome. 


The bride should acknowledge the gift as soon as re- 
ceived, by a short note in her own handwriting. A printed 
acknowledgment should not be used, as such is considered 
very bad taste. Specimens of suitable letters of acknow- 
ledgment are the following:— 


(Address, 
Date.) 
My Dear Mabel,— 

It was very good of you to send that charming water- 
colour. You could not have sent anything to please me 
more. I hope you will come to see it in my new home. 

With love and ever so many thanks, I am, 

Yours affectionately, 
FREDA. 
(Address, 
Date.) 
Dear Mrs. Brown, 

I hardly know how to express my thanks to you and 
Mr. Brown for your very beautiful (generous, useful, nice) 
gift. I greatly appreciate your kindness, and hope you 
will accept my sincere thanks, and convey them to Mr. 
Brown also. 

Yours very sincerely, 


FREDA. 
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Presents are usually displayed in a room in the home of 
the Bride’s parents; and if the reception is held in the 
house the guests are invited by the best man to view the 
presents while awaiting the commencement of the break- 
fast. If the reception is held in a hall, it is not cus- 
tomary to display the presents there. Before the return 
of the honeymoon pair, the presents should be sent to the 
new home or the bride’s people, and put in their proper 
places, and not arranged for further show. 


There are other presents customary in connection with 
weddings, as follows:— 


From the Bridegroom to the Bride:— 


This present should be something suitable for the adorn- 
ment of the bride, or for use on her dressing table. 


From the Bride to the Bridegroom:— 


This present should be something suitable, such as a 
wristlet watch, a fountain pen, or so on. 


From the Bridegroom to the Bridesmaids:— 


These are usually some article of jewellery or personal 
ornament, as a memento of the happy occasion, the bride 
being consulted as to the gifts. All should be alike, and 
of the same pattern. 


From the Bridegroom to the Best Man:— 


A small gift in recognition of his valuable services is. a 
common practice. 


THE WEDDING RING. 


The bridegroom-to-be buys the wedding ring, but it is 
generally selected with the aid of his prospective bride. It 
is usually a plain band of yellow gold, of white gold, and 
occasionally of platinum (a metal twice as expensive as 
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gold). In recent years, however, the custom has arisen 
of the wedding ring being chased (that is, heavily en- 
graved). The inside of the wedding ring may be engraved 
with the names or the initials of the bride and of the 
bridegroom, the date of the wedding (and, if the ring is 
wide enough) with a brief sentiment. 


THE ETERNITY RING. 


The modern eternity ring has taken the place of the 
old-fashioned keeper. This ring is usually presented to 
his wife on the first anniversary of the wedding day. It may 
be of yellow gold, white gold, or platinum; and until the 
scarcity of diamonds occurred, the eternity ring was usually 
studded with as many as twenty or thirty small diamonds. 
Now the ring is usually heavily cut to represent the 
diamonds. 


(For more detailed information regarding Courtships, 
Engagements and Weddings, the reader is strongly recom- 
mended to procure “What to Do at Weddings,” published 
by John Pollard at 2/6.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 


DANCES AND BALLS. 


BALLS are usually semi-public functions, and there are 
generally over two hundred guests invited. A band, or an 
orchestra, is provided, and programmes are essential. A 
DANCE partakes more of the nature of a private affair 
with less than 200 guests. The word “ball” should never 
be used in private invitations. INVITATIONS to a ball 
are made out in the name of both husband and wife, but 
the reply is addressed to the lady only. They are sent in 
the name of the hostess alone for a private affair. If 
there are two sisters to be invited, the envelope is ad- 
dressed to the elder; if there are more than two “out” 
in the family, the envelope is addressed to the Misses 
Smith, but not more than two are expected to accept. 


For a ball the invitations are worded thus:— 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Norman White request the pleasure 
of Mr. and Mrs. L. Black’s company at a Ball to be held 
on Wednesday, 8rd June, at the Prahran Town Hall, at 


8.80 p.m. 
“The Lindens,” 
Toorak road, 
R.S.V.P. Toorak. 


And the answer accepting would be:— 


Mr. and Mrs. L. Black have much pleasure in accepting 
the kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. J. Norman White 
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to a Ball on Wednesday, 8rd June, at 8.80 p.m, at the 
Prahran Town Hall. 
“Bondi,” 
St. Kilda road, 
Prahran. 


Formal invitations to a private dance are usually sent 
out in the name of the hostess only, and are worded:— 


Mrs. J. M. Munro requests the pleasure of Mr. L. Linton’s 
company at an evening to be held on Thursday, 8th April, 
at 8 p.m. 

“The Nook,” 

Dancing. Eswell street, 

Armadale. 
And should be accepted thus:— 


Mr. L. Linton has much pleasure in accepting Mrs. 
J. M. Munro’s kind invitation to an evening on Thursday, 
8th April, at “The Nook,” Eswell street, Armadale. 


“Nyora,” 
Jewell street, 
Glenferrie. 


When the men of a family are being invited, each one 
should have a separate invitation. (This rule also applies 
to invitations for all formal functions, such as weddings, 
receptions, and dinners.) The regulation time for the 
invitations to‘be out for a ball is at least a fortnight before- 
hand. 


CHAPERONS are considered essential at a ball, and a 
girl should return to her chaperon after every dance. It 
she cannot always discover her whereabouts, and for any 
reason deems it advisable to claim chaperonage, she may 
claim that privilege from any older lady present, whether 
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she knows her or not. At private dances the hostess is 
considered a sufficient chaperon, and mothers seldom attend 
even if asked. 


FULL DRESS is worn at formal balls and dances, i.e., 
for a man, a swallow-tail coat; a vest of cloth, piqué, or 
other fashionable material, double-breasted and cut in 
the form of a V, white tie, and black leather pumps. 


A woman should wear for evening dress a full-length 
gown witu short sleeves and low neck. Married women 
display as much jewellery as good taste allows. Girls 
wear very little of it, and the simpler their frocks appear, 
the better. Both ladies and gentlemen may wear wristlet 
watches. 


At a ball, HOT SUPPERS are usually served; at any 
rate, after two o'clock hot soup should be on hand for 
those who wish it. A lady never helps herself to anything 
at supper; if she is partnerless, she may ask a waiter for 
what she wants. 


INTRODUCTIONS made at a ball are not considered 
binding; the lady has the option of recognising the gentle- 
man or not at a subsequent meeting. Very often no intro- 
ductions are made, each party bringing its own gentle- 
men. 


If the ball is given by a committee, they should be 
on hand to receive the guests as they arrive, and should 
look after their comfort. 


ON ENTERING THE BALLROOM the lady goes first, 
her escort following a step in the rear. If the dance is 
being given in honour of a DEBUTANTE she should stand 
by her mother and be presented to all the guests. She 
wears white; the only touch of colour allowed is faint 
pink. When all the visitors have been provided with 
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partners, the hostess may dance if she wishes. The same 
rule applies to the daughters of the house, though when 
there are several it is excusable if the younger ones get 
up to dance early in the evening. It is customery for 
every male guest to ask his hostess and the daughters of 
the house for at least one dance. The lady should have 
the privilege of stopping when she wishes, when the 
gentleman should at once release her and escort her to 
a seat. 


Girls should always be particular in keeping PROMISES 
TO DANCE, and gentlemen, of course, are expected to 
claim any dance for which the ladies have put down 
their names. In the case of engaged couples, they usually 
take two dances following one another, in case they may 
wish to sit out after dancing the first. Romping in the 
ballroom is, of course, not countenanced. 


THE TIME OF LEAVING is decided by the ladies of 
the party. The gentleman provides the conveyance, or 


if the ladies go in a public one, he pays the fares to and 
from the ball. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE FUNCTIONS. 


It is not considered etiquette to LEAVE CARDS at 
Government House, except on the occasion of a levee, 
or if they are especially asked for, and then the card 
used is larger than the ordinary one, with the name and 
title or office clearly stated. TO CALL AT GOVERN- 
MENT HOUSE means to write one’s name and address 
distinctly in the visiting-book. This is necessary when 
the Governor-General or Governor comes to town, and 
also within a fortnight after some entertainment to which 
one has been invited. Neither the Governor-General and 
his wife, nor a State Governor and his wife, return calls 
or receive them, except from persons of high official rank, 
or their very intimate friends. When one puts one’s name 
in the visiting book it is supposed to be to do honour 
to the King’s representative, not to receive an invitation to 
some function. However, this is never received unless one 
has called at Government House, so it thus serves two 
purposes. On special occasions in the country the Governor- 
General and his wife are sometimes entertained. A State 
Governor and his wife are entertained only in the houses 
of the Admiral, the Lieutenant-Governor, the Chief Justice, 
and the Archbishop. Sometimes country visits are paid 
by the members of the State Governor’s family and staff. 
As the Vice-Regal staff usually make a study of the daily 
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papers, to note bereavements and changes in families, 
there is seldom any excuse for not ACCEPTING INVITA- 
TIONS to Government House, and it is considered very in- 
correct to do so. Illness, bereavement, and absence are 
not only recognised excuses. If one is invited to a DINNER 
PARTY, one only accepts if one intends to go. FOR 
OTHER LARGE FUNCTIONS, even if you find it im- 
possible to be present, you must accept, and then send 
a note afterwards saying you cannot be present, and 
stating the reason why. Replies to Government House 
invitations are, of course, couched in formal terms, thus:— 


Mr. and Mrs. John de Vere Poynton have much pleasure 
in accepting the kind invitation of Their Excellencies, the 
Governor-General and Lady Blank, to Dinner on Wed- 
nesday, the first of June, at 9 o'clock, at Government House. 


Tuesday. 
“The Laurels,” 
Toorak. 
The replies to the invitations are sent to the A.D.C. in 
waiting, thus:— 


The A.D.C. in Waiting, 
Government House. 


If you are announced to the Governor-General, it is the 
custom for a lady to CURTSEY on shaking hands, and this 
is also frequently done out of respect to the Governor- 
General’s wife, who is officially “Your Excellency.” The 
curtsey is performed by the lady lowering the body, and 
bending the knees (one being nearly behind the other). 
Before Royalty the curtsey is done slightly slower, and 
after performing it, the lady backs away. On some 
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occasions a large “full dress” evening entertainment is given 
by the Governor-General, the guests filing past His Excel- 
lency and his wife, the men shaking hands, the women 
curtseying in addition. On an occasion like this, the 
dressing is very elaborate, and cards are handed to the 
staff, and the names of the guests announced. This 
style of function would be very similar to a “Drawing-room” 
held at Court in the old country. On an occasion when 
public men receive orders of knighthood, etc., specially 
invited guests watch the procezdings. Full dress is worn, 
and the men remain standing, only the ladies being seated. 


It is not considered correct for guests at an ORDINARY 
EVENING RECEPTION or GARDEN PARTY to ask to 
be introduced to the Governor-General and his wife, though 
sometimes Their Excellencies will ask for an introduction to 
certain of their guests. If a SMALL INDOOR ENTER- 
TAINMENT is being given, Their Excellencies often chat 
in an informal manner with the guests. 


If a Governor-General and his wife are invited to attend 
and open a PUBLIC FUNCTION, the date must be left to 
them to decide, and they must be asked in their official 
capacity. They are not often present at PUBLIC SUB- 
SCRIPTION DANCES, though they may lend their pat- 
ronage. A State Governor and his wife often attend 
PUBLIC BALLS. 


AT A GOVERNMENT HOUSE BALL it is not cus- 
tomary to introduce guests, and if a girl is making her 
debut at a Government House affair, she is asked only by 
her own friends to dance. 


THE CORRECT DRESS for men to wear at levees if 
they have no official costume is evening dress, unless 
especially informed that morning dress is allowed—that 
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is, a frock coat and tall hat. For ladies at evening enter- 
tainments evening dress is correct, while something elabo- 
rate in the way of an afternoon frock is worn at garden 
parties, 


AT A BALL the Governor-General and his wife lead 
the way to supper, followed by the principal guests. 


The ORDER OF PRECEDENCE in the Commonwealth 
is:— 

(1) The Governor-General, or whoever is administering 
the Commonwealth Government. 


(2) The Governors of States, according to the size of 
the population, or whoever is actually administering the 
Government of the State. If the function is being held 
in any particular State (not in the Australian Capital Ter- 
ritory), the Governor of that State has precedence next to 
the Governor-General. 


(8) Naval Commander-in-Chief. If the Governor- 
General is not present, the Naval Commander-in-Chief 
ranks next after the Governor of the State where the func- 
tion is being held, and comes before visiting Governors. 


(4) Lieutenant-Governors of States not administering the 
Government. 


(5) Federal . Executive Councillors under summons to 
the Council, i.e., the summons issued by His Excellency 
or by the Secretary of the Executive Council from time 
to time to attend meetings of that Council. It does not 
refer to the appointment to the office of member of the 
Executive Council. 


(6) Privy Councillors. 
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(7) Chief Justice of the High Court. 
(8) President of the Senate. 
(9) Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


(10) Judges of the High Court of Australia, according 
to seniority. 


(11) Chief Justices of States, according to the popula- 
tions of their States. 
(12) Premiers of States, according to their populations. 


(18) Executive Councillors of States, under summons, 
according to their States’ population. Those of each State 
in a body, according to the population of their States. 

(14) Presidents of Legislative Councils of States, accord- 
ing to population. 

(15) Speakers of Legislative Assemblies of States, accord- 
ing to population. 

(16) Members of the Federal Executive Council (not 
under summons). 


(17) Knights of the various Orders and Knights Bachelors, 
according to their precedence in the United Kingdom. 


(18) Executive Councillors of States not under sum- 
mons, ex-Ministers of States, and gentlemen authorised to 
retain the prefix “Honourable.” 


(19) Members of the Senate. 
(20) Members of the House of Representatives. 


(21) Judges of the Supreme Courts of States, according 
to the date of their appointment. 
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(22) Members of the Legislative Councils of States, 
according to population. 


(23) Members of the Legislative Assemblies of States, 
according to population. 


(24) Lord Mayors of capital cities, according to the popu- 
lation of their States. N.B.—(a) The wives of the fore- 
going enjoy the precedence of their husbands. (b) The 
Governor-General determines the precedence of persons 
entitled to precedence in the United Kingdom, in other 
parts of the Empire, or in foreign countries in relation to 
the above-mentioned officers. (c) Should there be any- 
thing in the existing laws of any State rendering modifica- 
tions of the above rules necessary, it will, of course. be 
observed at Commonwealth functions. In New South 
Wales, for instance, the Chief Justice takes precedence of 
the Naval Commander in Chief. 


THE PRIVATE ENTREE lists in the Commonwealth 
and the States have lately been considerably modified, 
owing to the number being so large that it is inconsistent 
with the principle of privilege of private entree as estab- 
lished in England. The following is the correct list:—The 
Chief Justice, the Lieutenant-Governor, the Premier, 
Ministers, President of the Legislative Council, Speaker of 
the Legislative Assembly, Privy Councillors, Judges of the 
Supreme Court, ex-Ministers retaining the prefix of 
“Honourable,” Naval Commandant and officer equivalent 
to A.A.G., Military Commandant and A.A.G., Lord Mayor 
or Mayor of capital city, heads of churches, Imperial 
officers of the rank of captain R.N., if present, Common- 
wealth officials of rank equivalent to those included in 
above list, if present, any distinguished visitors. Mem- 
bers of the respective public bodies enter together as 
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much as possible, and there is no precedence in the order 
of presentation. 


IF A BUSINESS CALL is made upon a member of the 


Vice-Regal staff it should not be more than ten minutes 
in duration. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


PRESENTATION AT COURT 


An Australian girl visiting the old country is often 
lesirous of being presented at Court. If she has a FRIEND 
OH RELATIVE who has been presented herself, she may 
ask the favour of her, and it is necessary that the lady 
attonds the same Court as the girl she is presenting. If 
anything should prevent her going, the lady she was to 

resent cannot appear either. She can only present one 
riend at Court in addition to her daughter or daughter- 
in-law. A PRESENTATION APPLICATION CAN BE 
REFUSED if an objection is made in the case of a moral 
cause, and even if it should not be discovered until after 
. tho presentation has been made, it may be cancelled sub- 
woquently, 


WHEN A LADY MARRIES, and is anxious to be pre- 
wonted, she should get her husband's nearest relative to 
present her if possible. If she has been presented before, 
whe must put “on her marriage,” otherwise it would only 
be “Presented by —-————,, with the lady's name. 


A. WIDOW marrying again must be re-presented in her 
new name. 


The WIFE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
THE DOMINIONS usually presents Australians going to 
England. She has the privilege of making a number of 
presentations, and the responsibility for the social and 
moral fitness of the person presented rests on the office. 
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AN UNMARRIED LADY has not the privilege of making 
presentations, no matter what her rank. 


COURTS are usually held in the evening at ten o'clock, 
two being held before Easter and two after. It is best to 
arrive early and drive round until regularly in the queue. 
All wraps are left in the cloak room, not even a lace scarf 
being permissible. 


THE CORRECT DRESS is Full Court dress; that is, 
low bodice, short sleeves, and train not less than three and 
a half yards long. Ladies who for some reason cannot 
wear low neck are permitted to have bodices cut square 
or heart-shaped, and filled in with white, and sleeves to 
the elbow. The married lady wears a Court plume of 
three white feathers; the unmarried one, two white feathers. 
Black feathers may be worn in the case of deep mourning. 
White gloves should be worn, except in the case of mourn- 
ing, and need not be taken off. A bouquet may be carried 
if desired. A lady, on presentation, does not now kiss the 
Queen’s hand. When she is ushered into the Presence 
Chamber she lets down her train, which is spread out 
for her. She then walks forward to the Queen, and her 
name is read to the Sovereign from her card. She simply 
curtseys to the Queen, who bows in return. They do not 
shake hands. The lady being presented does not curtsey 
to any other member of the Royal Family. She leaves the 
Throne Room, stepping backwards, facing the Royal Group, 
until she reaches the doorway, when the official places her 
train on her arm, and she turns round to leave. 


GENTLEMEN MAY ATTEND COURTS with their 
women-folk, but must have been to a levee beforehand. 
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CHAPTER X. 


HOW TO ADDRESS ROYALTY, MEMBERS OF 
NOBILITY, AND OTHER PERSONS OF 
HIGH RANK. 


It may sometimes happen, even in democratic Australia, 
that some may come in contact with persons of high rank, 
and it is as well to know both how to address them in 
vonversation and in correspondence. As members of the 
aristocracy and gentry will have been accustomed to speak 
atid write with members of their own class, it is only really 
necessary to give the terms used by those who do not 
@ome under this head, although members of the aristocracy 
of wealth may be at a loss as to how to address the other 
aristocrats with whom they may come in contact, so per- 
haps it will be as well to give all the modes of address. 
By the gentry is meant the landed gentry, those belonging 
to the navy, army, air force, clergy, the Bar, medical, or 
other professions, the aristocracy of wealth and of art, 
and leading city bankers and merchants. 


The following are the correct forms of address, both 
verbal and by correspondence:— 


The Queen.—Verbally addressed as “Your Majesty.” In cor- 

respondence, “To Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen 

.” Begins: “Madam, May it please Your Majesty 

.” Ends: “I have the honour to remain Your 
Majesty’s most obedient servant. . 
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The Queen.—Verbally addressed as “Your Majesty.” In 
correspondence, “To Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
Queen ———.” Begins: “Madam, May it please Your 
Majesty ...” Ends: “I have the honour to remain 
Your Majesty’s most obedient servant, . . .” 


A Prince of the Royal Family.—Verbally addressed as “Your 
Royal Highness.” In correspondence, “To His Royal 
Highness, Prince ———.” Begins: “Your Royal High- 


ness...” Ends: “I have the honour to remain Your 
Royal Highness’s most obedient servant, . . .” 


A Princess of the Royal Family.—Verbally addressed as 
“Your Royal Highness.” In correspondence, “To Her 
Royal Highness, Princess — — —.” Begins: “Your Royal 
Highness .. .” Ends: “I have the honour to remain 
Your Royal Highness’s most obedient servant, .. .” 


A Duke.—Verbally addressed as “My Lord,” or “Your Grace.” 
In correspondence, “To His Grace, the Duke of 
Begins: “My Lord Duke.” Ends: “I beg to subscribe 
myself, Your Grace's most obedient servant, 


A Duchess.—Verbally addressed as “My Lady,” or “Your 
Grace.” In correspondence, “To Her Grace, the 
Duchess of ———.” Begins: “My Lady,” or “Madam.” 
Ends: “I beg to subscribe myself, Your Grace’s most 
obedient servant, .. .” 





A Marquis.—Verbally addressed as “My Lord.” In corres- 
pondence, “To the Most Honourable, the Marquis of 
———.” Begins: “My Lord Marquis.” Ends: “I have 
the honour to be Your Lordship’s most obedient ser- 
vant, ...” (Note that the eldest son of a Marquis takes 
his father’s second title, and is addressed as if ‘he 
were an Earl or Viscount.) 
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A Marchioness.—Verbally addressed as “My Lady.” In 
correspondence, “To the Most Honourable, the Mar- 
chioness of ” Begins: “My Lady.” Ends: “I have 
the honour to be Your Ladyship’s most obedient 
servant, ...” 


An Earl.—Verbally addressed as “My Lord.” In corres- 

pondence, “To the Right Honourable, the Earl of 
” Begins: “My Lord.” Ends: “I have the honour 
to remain, My Lord, your most obedient servant. .. .” 


A Countess.—Verbally addressed as “My Lady.” In corres- 
pondence, “To the Right Honourable, the Countess of 
” Begins: “My Lady.” Ends: “I have the honour 
to remain, My Lady, your most obedient servant, .. .” 
(The eldest sons of Earls have the title of Lord and 
Right Honourable; and their wives are addressed 
accordingly. The younger sons are styled “Esquires 
and Honourable;” and their wives are “Honourable.”) 
A Viscount or a Baron.—Verbally addressed as “My Lord.” 
In correspondence, “To the Right Honourable Lord 
Viscount , or The Lord Begins: “My 
Lord.” Ends: “Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
——.” (Wives of Viscounts are addressed as “My 
Lady.” Sons and daughters are styled “Honourable.”) 


A Baronet or a Knight.—Verbally addressed as “Sir 

Thomas” (or as the case may require). In correspon- 
dence, “Tp Sir Thomas ——, Bart. (or Knight).” 
Begins: “Sir,” or, if = “Dear Sir Thomas.” Ends: 
“Yours faithfully, . 
(Wives of Baronets or Knights take the title of Lady, 
and are addressed verbally as “Madam.” In corres- 
pondence “Madam,” or, if familiar, “Dear Lady Jones’ 
(or as the case my soa) The ending would be 
“Yours faithfully . 
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The Governor-General.—Verbally addressed as “Your Ex- 
_cellency.” In correspondence, “To His Excellency, 
the Right Honourable Horace Herbert Baron Allardice 
of Lithgow, P.C., G.C.M.G.” Begins: “Your Excel- 
lency,” or “May it please Your Excellency.” Ends: “I 
have the honour to remain Your Excellency’s most 
obedient servant, .. .” 
(Note.—Communications should ordinarily be addressed 
to The Official Secretary to the Governor-General.) 


A State Governor.—Verbally ,addressed as “Your Excel- 
lency.” In correspondence, “To His Excellency, the 
Right Honourable Sir Ronald McDougall, P.C. 
K.C.M.G.” Begins: “Your Excellency,” or “May it 
please Your Excellency.” Ends: “I have the honour 
to be Your Excellency’s most obedient servant .. .” 
(Note.—Communications should ordinarily be addressed 
to The Official Secretary to the State Governor.) 


A Lord Mayor.—Verbally addressed as “My Lord Mayor.” 
In correspondence, “To the Right Honourable, Cr. 
Sir Thomas Simms, Lord Mayor of Melbourne.” Begins: 
“My Lord Mayor.” Ends: “Yours faithfully, .. .” 


A Lady Mayoress.—Verbally addressed as “Your Ladyship.” 
In correspondence, “To Lady Simms, Lady Mayoress 
of Melbourne.” “Your ane (or “Madam”). Ends: 
“Yours faithfully. . 


A Mayor.—Verbally addressed as “Mr, Mayor.”. In cor- 
respondence, “To His Worship, Cr. Albert Dearricot, 
Mayor of Bentley.” oer “Dear Mr. Mayor.” Ends: 
“Yours faithfully, . 

An Archbishop.—Verbally ‘eines as, “Your Grace.” In 
correspondence, “To The Most Reverend, the Arch- 
bishop of Begins: “Your Grace.” Ends: “I 
remain, Your Grace's obedient servant, .. .” 
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A Bishop.—Verbally addressed as “My Lord.” In corres- 
pondence, “To The Right Reverend, the Bishop of 
——.” Begins: “My Lord,” or “Right Reverend Sir.” 
Ends: “I remain, Right Reverend Sir, yours faith- 
fully, .. .” 


A Dean.—Verbally addressed as “Reverend Sir.” In cor- 

respondence, “To The Very Reverend, the Dean of 
.” Begins: “Reverend Sir.” Ends: “I remain, 
Reverend Sir, yours faithfully, . . .” 





An Archdeacon.—Verbally addressed as “Reverend Sir.” In 

correspondence, “To The Venerable Archdeacon of 
Begins: “Reverend Sir.” Ends: “I remain, 
Reverend Sir, yours faithfully, .. .” 





A Clergyman.—Verbally addressed as “Sir.” In correspon- 
dence, “To the Reverend Edward Simms.” Begins: 
“Sir,” Ends: “I remain, your faithfully .. .” 


- A Cardinal.—Verbally addressed as “Your Eminence.” In 
correspondence, “To His Eminence, Cardinal 
Begins: “Your Eminence.” Ends: “I remain, Your 
Eminence’s obedient servant, .. .” 


A Privy Councillor.—Verbally addressed as “Sir.” In cor- 
respondence, “The Right Honourable W. H. Morton, 
P.C., ete.” Begins: “Sir.” Ends: “Yours faithfully, 





The Prime Minister.—Verbally addressed as “Mr. Prime 
Minister.” In correspondence, “The Right Honour- 
able M. S. Wallace, P.C., Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia.” Begins: “Dear Sir.” Ends: “Yours faithfully, 
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A State Premier.—Verbally addressed as “Mr. Premier.” 
In correspondence, “The Honourable §. W. Wharton, 
M.L.A., Premier of Victoria.” Begins: “Dear Sir.” 
Ends: “Yours faithfully, .. .” 


A Minister (Political).—Verbally addressed as “Mr. Mini- 
ster.” In correspondence, “The Honourable John 
Wheare, M.H.R., Minister of State for Works and Rail- 
ways.” Begins: “Dear Sir.” Ends: “Yours faithfully . . .” 


A Member of Parliament (Lower House).—Verbally ad- 
dressed as “Sir.” In correspondence, “Mr. J. H. Deane, 
M.H.R. (or M. L.A.).” Begins: “Dear Sir.” Ends: 
“Yours faithfully, .. . 


A Member of Parliament (Senate).—Verbally addressed as 
“Senator.” In correspondence, “Senator Delux.” 
Begins: “Dear Senator.” Ends: “Yours faithfully, .. .” 


The Permanent Head of a Government Department.—Ver- 
bally addressed as “Sir.” In correspondence, “The Secre- 
tary, Department of Works and Railways.” Begins: 
“Dear Sir.” Ends: “Yours faithfully, .. .” 


The Speaker.—Verbally addressed as “Mr. Speaker.” In 
correspondence, “The Honourable J. P. Dearricot, 
M.H.R. (or M.L.A., as the case may require).” Be- 
gins: “Dear Mr. Speaker.” Ends: “Yours faithfully, 


It is necessary to note that in private correspondence 
the Eldest Unmarried Daughter is addressed as “Miss 
;” and other daughters as “Miss Alice .” ete. 


A son with the same name as that of his father, should 
be addressed in correspondence as “Mr. J. P. Dearricot, 


Jr.” 
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Correspondence to a person staying with friends should 
be addressed to him, c/o Mr. J. P. Dearricot. 


Correspondence to ordinary men in Australia is ad- 
dressed to Mr. --——, and not to Esq. The Esq. is 
used when addressing letters to professional and other 
prominent men. It is grossly incorrect to address a letter 
to “Mr. J. P. Dearricot, Esq.” Both terms are never used. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


GARDEN PARTIES. 


Garden parties are given either in the afternoon or in 
the evening. In the latter event they are sometimes called 
Continentals. THE INVITATIONS may be either formal 
or informal. In the former case they are put in the third 
person—“Mrs. Blank requests the pleasure of the company 
of Miss Dash at a ‘Garden Party’ on Thursday, January 
16th, 3.30 to 6.30, at ‘Dunmore,’ High street, Malvern;” 
and must be replied to in a similar strain, thus—“Miss 
Dash has much pleasure in accepting Mrs. Blank’s kind 
invitation to a Garden Party on Thursday, January 16th, 
at ‘Dunmore, Hight street, Malvern. Friday. “The Mag- 
nolias, Moonee Ponds.” Informa] invitations are sent out 
just like an ordinary note, and will, of course, be replied 
to informally. 


At a GOVERNMENT HOUSE GARDEN PARTY the 
function is usually held in the grounds, and the guests 
stroll about or listen to the band until Their Excellencies 
appear. The guests then form into a half circle, and His 
Excellency starting at one end and Her Excellency at the 
other proceed along the line and their Aide-de-camp in- 
troduces guests selected by the Aide-de camp, but in special 
cases His Excellency or Her Excellency greets the person 
informally. When about to shake hands, the lady curtseys, 
the gentleman bows. At these Garden Parties entry cards 
are presented to the guards at the entrance gates. 
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THE CORRECT DRESS is something rather elaborate 
in the way of a lingerie gown for ladies for the afternoon; 
for the evening in Australia they usually wear a simple 
evening frock, with a scarf or light wrap of some kind. 
A gentleman wears evening dress at a “Continental,” with 
a seft hat and a light coat if desired. At a ceremonious 
afternoon affair he would wear a frock coat and high hat, 
unless there is to be tennis, when he will be allowed to 
put in an appearance in flannels, At informal garden 
parties he is allowed to appear in a sac suit and a soft 
hat, a costume which is much more in keeping with this 
climate. In the northern capitals, white suits are per- 
missible, or Assam silk. 


THE HOST AND HOSTESS receive out of doors, and 
it is one of the functions where the host is expected to 
put in an appearance. The name of the guest is announced 
to them, and they shake hands, and say a few words of 
greeting. 

THE GUESTS, after being received, scatter themselves 
about the grounds and listen to the music of the band 
which is usually provided, chat, and enjoy the refreshments, 
which are generally served in marquees or on the verandah, 
or probably in the house if the weather is unfavourable. 
It is permissible for a gentleman to offer to procure re- 
freshments for a lady, even if she be a stranger to him; 
though should they meet subsequently she need not 
acknowledge the acquaintance unless she wishes. 


CHAPERONS, unless especially invited, may be dis- 
pensed with. The hostess constitutes herself the unofficial 
chaperon for such occasions. Although it is not strict 
etiquette to speak to anyone at a garden party without 
an introduction, this rule is often broken, and it is a kindly 
act to draw anyone into conversation who appears to be 
“out of it.” 
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WHEN LEAVING, it is necessary to say farewell to the 
hostess, and express pleasure for the success of the after- 
noon. 

Only a thoroughly wet day should prevent the guests 
from putting in an appearance; if the afternoon be merely 
showery, provision will be made for the reception of the 
guests indoors. If any members of the Vice-Regal party 
are present, the host and hostess will go forward at a 
given signal to greet them; and a special buffet is reserved 
for their use. Sometimes they may ask to be introduced 
to certain of the members of the family; but it is not the 
thing to ask for an introduction yourself, or to crowd around 
the Vice-Regal guests. A tour of the grounds is usually 
made, conducted by a member of the family. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


CHRISTENINGS. 


A BABY’S BIRTH is usually announced in the daily 
papers, but a pretty custom is becoming popular of send- 
ing out small cards with the baby’s name engraved on them, 
tied to the mother’s card with a bow of white ribbon. 
These cards are posted to friends. Then the friends and 
relatives are supposed to leave cards; one only, as it is only 
the mother who is being called on. When the baby is 
about four weeks old the mother sends out cards with 
thanks for enquiries, and after this a personal call may be 
made. 


THE CHRISTENING generally takes place when the 
baby is about six weeks old, though this is optional. If 
the baby be a boy, there are usually two godfathers and 
one godmother; if it be a girl, one godfather and two 
godmothers. 


THE CHIEF GODMOTHER, who may be the baby’s 
aunt or even the mother, holds the baby during the early 
part of the ceremony, standing at the clergyman’s left 
hand. The nurse, who is usually present, too, stands either 
just behind the godmother or a little behind the clergyman, 
at his right hand. The godmother hands the child to the 
clergyman, and receives it from him again. The GOD- 
FATHER has to reply to the clergyman’s question as to 
what is the name of the child, and only gives the Christian 
name. At the conclusion of the ceremony the nurse takes 
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the child from the godmother, and the father goes to the 
vestry to give full particulars to the clergyman and pay his 
fee, which is usually from a guinea upwards. 


THE SPONSORS generally give presents to the god- 
child, such as a silver mug or a silver fork and spoon, 
or may place a sum of money to its credit in the Savings 
Bank. The nurse is usually given a present also, either 
in the form of money or something useful. THE BABY, 
however up-to-date and sensible his ordinary garb may 
be, is always dressed elaborately for his christening in a 
long robe, and sometimes wears a little white posy tucked 
in his belt. 


THE DECORATIONS at the christening tea should be 
all white, the flowers, cakes and other eatables having a 
white, pure effect. Sometimes tall white unshaded candles 
are lit, and have a pretty effect. The guests usually wear 
white, and if it takes place in the summer the men may 


do so, too. The mother may appear in a soft white tea 
gown if she wishes. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE HOUSE PARTY. 


HOUSE PARTIES in Australia are much more informal 
affairs than in the Old Country, but there are some points 
worth remembering, both for the hostess and the guests. 


THE INVITATIONS are usually sent out some time 
beforehand, and it is as well when inviting guests to give 
them an idea of how long you wish them to stay. When 
the reply has been received, it saves a good deal of 
trouble if you write and let your guests know the easiest 
way to get to your home, and the most convenient time 
for them to arrive. Also let them know how to get from 
the station to your house, and, if possible, send to meet 
them. 


They may be worded thus:— 
“Laurestina,” 
Moe, 
January 15, 196—. 
Dear Miss James,— 

We are having a few friends at “Laurestina” for a week 
or ten days from February Ist, during the Show festivities, 
and would be pleased if you could be one of the party. 
Write me if you can come, and I will let you know the 
easiest way to get here, and who will be at the station 
to meet you. Believe me, dear Miss James, 

Yours sincerely, 
MARGARET CLARK. 
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THE REPLY should be as follows:— 
“Wendouree,” 
Vine street, 
Canterbury, E.7, 


Dear Mrs. Clark,— January 18, 195— 


It will give me great pleasure to spend a few days with 
you at “Laurestina” during Show Week. It was kind of 
you to include me. I shall try to get away on Wednesday, 
February Ist, by the morning train. Let me know if there 
is anything from town you would like brought. I am, dear 


Mrs. Clark, ‘ 
Yours sincerely, 


LAURA JAMES. 


RECEIVING THE GUESTS.—Tea is usually served to 
the guests on their arrival, the host sometimes going in 
to the hall to receive them as they arrive; sometimes he 
and the hostess receive them in the drawing-room. After 
tea they will be shown to their rooms, where they will 
probably like to rest till it is time to dress for dinner. 
Gentlemen are expected to wear evening dress, ladies a 
demi-toilette. 


THE HOSTESS generally arranges that guests have a 
variety of partners to take them in to dinner during 
their stay, always, of course, having a due regard for pre- 
cedence. She has also to find occupation for her guests, 
and very often cuts the long dinner short to allow of Bridge 
being played by those who wish it. Then there is in 
Australian country homes tennis, driving, riding, and even 
rabbit hunting to occupy the days, and picnicking to 
various beauty spots in the neighbourhood. Calling in at 
other homesteads is always popular, as country folk are 
on the look-out for visitors, no matter how large the party. 


THE HOSTESS is the one to give the word as to the 
time for retiring, and sees that some form of refreshment 
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is available in case the guests like something before they 
retire. She should be up to preside over the breakfast 
table, though many of her lady guests will most likely 
wish to breakfast in their rooms. 


THE VISITORS’ ROOMS should be the first attended to 
in the morning, so that they may have the use of them 
as early as possible without being disturbed. Books should 
be placed in the room, and materials for writing. After- 
noon tea and “eleven o'clock” should always be offered to 
guests, and the latest music provided in case some are 
musical. 


THE GUESTS should do all in their power, too, to 
make the visit proceed smoothly. They should not rise 
so late in the morning that the maids cannot have access 
to their rooms. They should always see their letters are 
stamped before giving them to anyone to post, and should 
ask permission before using the telephone. Sometimes a 
guest may have friends in the district whom she wishes to 
visit, or who have invited her to see them. These outside 
invitations should be mentioned to the hostess as early as 
possible in the visit, so that she may make them fit in with 
fer plans. If the guest be staying in town she should pay 
her own fares when travelling about, unless the host or 
hostess insists on paying them, when it is best to accede. 
Above all, never let there be any fuss about accepting. On 
quitting the house, it is usual to tip the maids with whom 
you have had much to do, but ladies do not need to 
tip men employees. After arriving home, it is correct to 
send a few lines telling of your safe arrival, and expressing 
pleasure at your enjoyable visit. You might word your 
letter thus:— 

Dear Mrs. Clark,— 


You will be glad to know that I arrived home quite 
safely on Friday afternoon, after a very pleasant journey. 
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I must thank you for enabling me to have such an enjoy- 
able holiday. It will long remain a bright spot in my 
memory. Believe me, dear Mrs. Clark, 


Your sincere friend, 
LAURA JAMES. 


Sometimes a book or a box of chocolates is sent to the 
hostess. If you should own a motor and intend to pay your 
visit in it, it is as well to state that fact, so that garaging 
arrangements may be made. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


BRIDGE PARTIES. 


A FAIRLY LONG INVITATION is general when asking 
people to a Bridge Party, as it is necessary to find out the 
number coming, so that tables can be arranged and the 
requisite fours chosen. It is necessary, too, for guests 
to be punctual at these affairs, as players are eager to begin 
at the time stated. 


The invitation should be worded:— 


Mrs. Thompson requests the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Allan Stuart’s company on Friday, August 16th, at 8 p.m. 


_ Bridge. “The Gables,” 
Punt road, 
St. Kilda. 

And you would reply:— 

Mr. and Mrs, Allan Stuart have much pleasure in accept- 
ing Mrs. Thompson’s kind invitation for Bridge on Friday, 
August 16th, at 8 p.m., at “The Gables,” Punt road, St. 
Kilda. 

Tuesday, 

Chardly street, 


Toorak. 
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Very often the invitations are informal for a Bridge 
Party, and run:— 
“The Gables,” 
Punt road, 
St. Kilda, 
August Ist, 1960. 
Dear Mrs. Stuart,— 

We are getting up a little Bridge Party for Friday even- 
ing, August 16th, and would be pleased if you and Mr. 
Stuart could join us. We want to begin play at 8 o'clock, 
so as to have a nice long evening. 


Yours sincerely, 
ELLEN A. THOMPSON. 


And then the reply would run:— 
Chardly street, 
Toorak, 
August 2nd, 1960. 
Dear Mrs. Thompson,— 

Mr. Stuart and myself will be very pleased to accept 
your kind invitation for Bridge on Friday evening, August 
16th, at “The Gables.” We will be there punctually. 
Believe me, dear Mrs. Thompson, 


Yours sincerely, 
FLORENCE STUART. 


THE HOSTESS should have all the tables arranged 
beforehand, with the names of the players written on 
cards divided into “Win and Lose,” so that each person 
keeps her own score, and the losses are placed in the 
pool. It is as well to find out what stakes (if any) your 
guests wish to play for at each table. Tea is usually 
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served at an afternoon Bridge Party about 5 o'clock, and 
the hostess sees that the guests go in as they finish their 
rubbers. The hostess does not usually play unless it is 
necessary to make up a table, so that she can be free to 
receive and attend to her guests. She should not place 
married couples together to play, nor at the same tables, 
as they usually know each other’s play. She may have 
placed on the tables little dishes of sweets, and, if her 
guests like to smoke, a supply of cigarettes and ash trays. 
She should see that people she knows to be antagonistic 
to each other do not sit at the same tables, as Bridge is 
sure to bring out their latent enmity. If a tournament 
is being played for at which prizes are offered, it rests 
with the players as to whether or not they will have money 
on the rubber. It is best to let the same partners play 
all through till the completion of the number of rubbers 
which comprise a tournament. 


THE GUESTS at a Bridge Party in the afternoon dress 
in rather elaborate afternoon gowns, and, of course, take 
off their gloves to play. Their wraps are usually taken 
from them by a maid in the hall. It is as well to find out 
precisely what stakes (if any) are being played for, and if 
‘they are higher than you can afford ask for them to be 
lowered. Do not accept an invitation to a Bridge Party 
unless you are a good player. Of course, if you are asked 
to fill the place of someone who could not put in an 
appearance, state the quality of your play. It is not fair, 
if you are an indifferent player, to be expected to play 
for high stakes. If you are a good player, and suffer 
through the play of a bad partner, try to not lose your 
temper. It is quite allowable on the conclusion of the 
rubber to point out in a nice manner what you had hoped 
your partner would play. Never argue after a hand is over 
as to the mistakes that have been made, and do not evince 
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too keen disappointment or elation on losing or winning, 
or appear too eager to seize the stakes. Do not cast re- 
flections on the dealer or the shuffling if you hold bad 
cards—it makes it very uncomfortable for the others. It 
should be remembered that absolute silence should prevail 
during the play, and to refrain from fidgeting. Be natural 
and simple in your methods of dealing and handling the 
cards. Always remember to pay your losses; it is quite 
permissible to remind anyone if he does not do so. It is 
best to place the money in the pool, so that it can be 
apportioned. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


INVITATIONS AND LETTERS. 


Although in dealing with the various functions men- 
tioned in previous chapters forms of issuing and accepting 
the different invitations have been given, there are a few 
general points in connection with these which are worth 
remembering. 


INVITATIONS SHOULD BE ANSWERED WITHIN 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS-—‘if possible by return post. When 
replying see that the time and place of entertainment is 
repeated, to make sure you are certain of your details. 
The paper and envelopes should be of plain white or 
cream, without lines, and of good quality, the envelopes 
square in shape. The name and address must be carefully 
copied from the invitation card, and the date should be 
written thus—February 2, or 2nd February. When an 
invitation is couched in formal language, the reply should 
be so, too, and your address and the date written in the 
bottom left-hand corner of your notepaper. The invitation 
will most probably be in the third person, and your reply 
should be likewise. 


When letters of congratulation or presents have been 
received, it is courteous to acknowledge them as soon as 
possible. ° 


WEDDING, BALL, AND DINNER INVITATIONS are 
sent out in the name of the host and hostess. On invita- 
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tions to dances, afternoon receptions, teas and garden 
parties, only the name of the hostess appears, It is cus- 
tomary to write the invitation for picnics, theatre parties, 
and christenings; others may be engraved. When wife 
and husband are available it is not correct to ask them 
separately; both should be invited. Formal invitations 
are addressed to “Mr. and Mrs.,” but if a note is sent, it is 
addressed to the lady only. R.S.V.P. (Répondez, s'il vous 
plait—reply if you please.) 


The following are specimens of a formal invitation to 
an Evening Party, and an acceptance, 


INVITATION. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sealyham request the pleasure of the 
company of Mr. and Mrs. St. Bernard to an Evening Party 
at “Bellevue,” on Tuesday, 2nd July, at 8 o'clock. 


Dancing. 
“Bellevue,” R.S.V.P. 
Ocean street, 
Elwood, S.8. 


REPLY ACCEPTING. 
Mr. and Mrs. St. Bernard have much pleasure in accept- 
ing the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Sealyham to an Even- 
ing Party at “Bellevue,” on Tuesday, 2nd July, at 8 o'clock. 


“Skye,” 
Aberdeen street, 
Malvern, S.E.4. 


In DECLINING AN INVITATION the form is the same 
as when accepting, substituting the words “regret that they 
will be unable to accept,” etc., and giving a reasonable 
excuse. 
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If a woman whose husband cannot accept an invitation 
would like to go to any form of entertainment, she may 
write regretting that she cannot go, and explaining why. 
The hostess may then ask her alone if she desires. The 
same rule applies to the husband. If one has a friend 
staying with one when an invitation is received to a party 
(not a dinner), it is permissible to ask for a card for him 
or her. If there is not room, the hostess will say so, and 
no offence is meant or taken. When writing a fairly formal 
letter, it is customary to write on one side of the paper 
only, and to leave a margin. 


If an answer is desired to a business letter, it is well 
to put in a stamped and addressed envelope. In such a 
case a man would address his letter to himself, “John Blank” 
or “Mr. John Blank,” not Esquire. 


In CONCLUDING A LETTER the Christian and sur- 
name should be signed in full, except to members of the 
family; and, if it is to a stranger, Miss should be put 
in parentheses before the name if the lady is single, or 
Mrs. John Dash in parentheses under the signature if she 
is a married lady. 


In ADDRESSING AN ENVELOPE to an unmarried 
woman, put Miss Blank if she is the only or the eldest 
daughter, Miss Jane Blank if there are others in the family. 
Never just put initials. Jun. (junior) is put immediately 
after the natne, and before Esq., or any letters that may 
follow, i.e., Herbert Dash, Jun., Esq., M.B. The word street 
is written in full, and the number plainly put, without 
the word “No.” Where there is a Postal District Number 
it should be shown, thus: Elwood, S.8. 


LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION should be left un- 
sealed. If you have a letter of introduction to anyone, 
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leave it with your card at the address given. The one to 
whom it is addressed will call on you at her earliest con- 
venience, and invite you to her house and to any entertain- 
ment she may be giving. 


In Australia, the COMPLIMENTARY ADDRESS of a 
formal letter is “Dear Sir,” (or “Dear Madam”), and the 
COMPLIMENTARY CLOSING, “Yours faithfully.” This 
is the standard laid down for Commonwealth Government 
Departments; and is correct. 


In informal letters the complimentary address may be 
“Dear Alice,” “My Dear Alice,” “Dear Mrs. Jones,” and so 
on; and the complimentary closing may be something like, 
“With very kind regards, and hoping to hear from you 
soon, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 





Remember to put your address, postal district number 
(if any), and the date on the right-hand top corner of the 
letter you write. The date is correctly written thus, 2nd 
July, 1950. Mention first the interests of the one to whom 
you are writing, then put your own news. 


If a message is written on the face of a visiting card, 
sign it with your name or initials, and draw a line through 
the name on the card. If the message is put on the back, 
the engraved name is left. In addressing to anyone. in the 
capital city it is desirable to put the name, abbreviation, 
or initials of the State, Territory, or Country; thus, Can- 
berra, A.C.T. 


When you send a social note to a business address be 
sure to mark it private. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


A DEATH IN THE FAMILY. 


When a death occurs in a family THE OBITUARY 
NOTICE should be inserted in the papers, also the time 
and date of the funeral, with full instructions for those 
wishing to attend. These notifications are now usually 
arranged by the undertaker from information supplied to 
him by a responsible member of the family. He knows 
from experience exactly what is required. If the funeral 
is private, and/or floral tributes are not wanted the obituary 
notice should say so. In addition to this, all relatives and 
intimate friends should be informed as soon as possible 
by ’phone, telegram, or letter, of what has taken place, and 
they’ should be given the chance to attend the funeral 
if they wish. When relations come from a distance, they 
should be offered refreshment before the funeral sets out. 


THE CLERGYMAN of the church attended by the de- 
ceased, or of the denomination to which he belonged, 
usually officiates; but if there is a friend of the family who 
is a clergyman, he is sometimes asked to do so. If there 
is a service, held at the church before the funeral, the 
near relatives should follow immediately behind the coffin 
up the aisle, and pews are reserved for their use at the 
front. Sympathisers are accommodated with seats further 
back. If the service is held in the funeral parlor at the 
undertakers’, the same procedure should be adopted. 

Relatives and intimate friends are usually asked to occupy 
seats in the mourning coaches provided by the family for 
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THE FUNERAL. Other friends attending the funeral 
come in their own conveyances. It is usual to attend a 
funeral dressed entirely in black, or in near black. Black 
hats and black shoes are worn by lady mourners; black 
ties and black shoes by men. 


VISITS OF CONDOLENCE should be made and re- 
ceived in a becoming manner, and the visitors treated 
with consideration. It is usual to acknowledge letters, 
cards, and floral tributes in the papers; but even then 
cards should be printed and sent out expressing thanks 
for kind sympathy. 


The friends of the deceased usually send WREATHS 
AND CROSSES of flowers to the house on the day of the 
funeral. It was usual for the wreaths, crosses, etc, to be 
made of white flowers only; but the modern custom is for 
coloured flowers to be used. Even when “no flowers” are 
requested, very intimate friends may send them. It is 
customary to attach to the wreath a card on which your 
name and “with sincere sympathy” is written. These cards 
are detached by the undertaker from the floral tributes, 
given by him to the appropriate member of the deceased's 
family, and thus form the basis for the card of acknow- 
ledgment. Friends should call to inquire on the bereaved 
family about a week after the funeral. When you re- 
ceive a card expressing thanks for kind inquiries it is 
correct to call again, when you will be received by some of 
the family. Slight mourning is usually wom on these 
visits. It is a sensible custom to leave cards wher one 
calls at the house or mortuary chapel to attend the funeral, 
so that it may be known who has attended. 


When MOURNING a widow usually retires from all 
entertainments for six months, though sometimes she makes 
her appearance socially after three months. For parents 
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who have lost a child, or those who have lost parents, 
three months is the time for retirement, and from one to 
three months for other bereavements. 


A widow usually wears mourning or semi-mourning for 
a year. Widowers are supposed to wear mourning for the 
same period. 


Parents wear some form of mourning for their children 
for about three months. The same rule applies to grown- 
up children who have lost their parents. Young children 
‘are seldom put into mourning at all. 


_ Mourning should be worn for grandparents for three 
months, and for a brother or sister from three to six 
months, 


For aunts and uncles mourning is wom for two months, 
for first cousins six weeks, for a second cousin three. Wives 
should go into mourning for their husbands’ relatives as 
if they were their own, and the same applies to husbands 
and their wives’ relatives. 


Brides very seldom wear mourning, except for a parent 
or very near relative. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


ETIQUETTE OF THE ROAD. 


There is an etiquette in relation to motor travelling 
which must be adhered to. There are SIGNALS TO BE 
STRICTLY OBSERVED-—police hand signals, automatic 
traffic light signals, road signs, and driver’s signals. 


The standard POLICE SIGNALS imply “stop” and “go.” 
The “stop” signal is given by the constable facing the 
driver of an approaching car, extending one hand forward 
above the level of the head, palm of the hand towards 
the driver of the vehicle, fingers upward and close to- 
gether. When the driver observes the signal he must 
stop. The constable then turns and stops the traffic from 
the opposite direction in the same manner, at the same 
time extending the left arm horizontally from the shoulder 
to prevent the traffic behind him from moving until the 
release signal is given. The “go” signal is given with the 
right arm, the constable extending the arm backwards at 
full length in line with the shoulder, then making a 
sweep forward and across until the hand almost touches 
the left shoulder; and similarly with the left arm. 


The AUTOMATIC LIGHT SIGNALS are red light, 
amber light, and green light. Red means “stop” before 
reaching the intersection; Amber means “Prepare to Start;” 
Green means “Go Ahead.” It is dangerous to attempt to 
“beat the lights.” 
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ROAD SIGNS are of different kinds, each having a 
separate meaning. There are signs implying “Danger,” 
“Curve,” “Level Crossing,” “School,” “Stop,” “Caution,” 
and so on. Each has its special implication, which should 
be observed. 


DRIVER’S SIGNALS are of three kinds. The right 
arm bent at a right angle and extended from the driver's 
window, means “STOP;” the right arm extended at full 
length from the driver's window, means “I am going to 
TURN to my RIGHT;” the right arm lowered from the 
drivers window, and then moved in 2 circular fashion, 
means “You may OVERTAKE me on my RIGHT.” 


These signals of the driver’s intention should be given 
at a distance of not less than 25 yards from the place 
where the driver intends to stop, turn to the right, or 
request the following car to overtake him. In Victoria 
stationary trams en route should not be passed. It is 
illegal to pass trams on the right. 


The foregoing applies to cyclists, drivers of horse-drawn 
vehicles, and equestrians, as well as to motorists. 


‘In Victoria the law requires a motor driver to stop be- 
fore entering or crossing a major street. Another neces- 
sary action is to give way to the vehicle on your right 
when it is about to pass across you. 


Etiquette and the law both require “consideration for 
the other fellow.” If, when driving, you are involved in 
an ACCIDENT, whether you are to blame or not, you 
must stop and render such assistance as may be necessary, 
give name and address and number of your car to the 
person who has been injured, or whose vehicle (or animal) 
has been injured; and if no constable is present the driver 
MUST report the accident to the nearest police station. 
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A single act of DISCOURTESY on the road tends to 
overshadow the hundreds of acts of courtesy which pass 
unacknowledged and unnoticed by one’s fellow-drivers, 
cyclists, pedestrians, or horsemen. A smile or a suitable 
friendly gesture is of far more value than a scowl or 
protest. Ignore discourtesy—which in some cases is unin- 
tentional, or due to misunderstanding. There is plenty 
of goodwill on the road, but plenty of room for more. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


HINTS FOR VARIOUS OCCASIONS. 


FOR HOSTESSES.—When you are entertaining be con- 
stantly alert to see that all your guests are having the 
chance to enjoy themselves. If you can provide them with 
something to do, they will probably be glad of it. 


Always ask a guest who has sung or played for you 
to do so again during the evening, or he will think his 
number was not appreciated; and do not forget to thank 
the performer for the item as soon as rendered. 


Try to invite congenial people to meet one another; 
that is, people who will enjoy one another’s society. Some 
folk like to be asked to a children’s party; people who 
lead humdrum lives like to meet folk who have travelled 
or have done interesting things. Never ask more than 
one celebrated person at a time. These people usually 
like to have the monopoly of the attention. 


When there is to be music at an “At Home” or a “Gar- 
den Party,” it should be of the very best. When the 
guests seem to be well occupied with conversation, it is 
as well not to suggest music. Wait till there is a lull. When 
a formal programme has been arranged, there are usually 
intervals of about twenty minutes between items, during 
which people move about and take light refreshments. 


At an evening musical entertainment matters are more 
formal than at an afternoon affair. Programmes should be 
provided, if possible a small platform arranged for per- 
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formers, and the chairs placed so that the guests may be 
able to see and hear well. Supper is not served till after 
the concert, and it is served in another room preferably. 


Do not give too valuable prizes for card tournaments; 
they are only to give the victory a little more interest. 


Do not try to crowd too many guests into your rooms; 
it is better to limit the number. 


Try to keep the conversation away from personal affairs 
(such as children, servants, and house-keeping worries); 
and from religious and political subjects. Books and the 
latest play, pictures, or other entertainment, are good sub- 
jects to start if you are not sure of your guests’ interests. 


If you have pet dogs or cats it is not correct to have 
them in the rooms intended for the guests; many people 
object to their presence. 


FOR GUESTS AND VISITORS.—Remember that you 
are not in your own house; and act accordingly. Be 
friendly and agreeable. If asked to join in a game of 
cards, do so willingly, provided, of course, that you are 
not ignorant of the game. If you are not familiar with 
the rules, say so and ask to be excused on that account. 
If musical items form part of the evening, and you are 
asked for a number, give it with pleasure, assuming, of 
course, that you are competent in the particular direction 
you choose. It may be an instrumental solo, a song, an 
elocutionary item. If not competent in the musical or 
elocutionary direction, a humourous story would be ac- 
ceptable; but take care that it is fit for a drawing-room. 
Do not seek an encore; if it has been earned, the hostess 
will ask you for it. The item you give should, on no 
account, be the same as one already rendered, or one that 
you know another guest intends to give. A guest should 
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wait to be asked by the hostess to contribute; but if the 
guest is competent, and there is a hiatus in the programme, 
it would be quite correct to offer to the hostess to give an 
item. The singer should always thank the accompanist, step 
back to allow her to rise, and precede him off the stage 
or to a seat. 


A guest’s conversation should be of general interest. 
But it should not monopolise, unless the object of the 
gathering is to hear him speak. At a recent gathering 
two gentlemen on opposite sides of the room engaged in 
a discussion of golf, to the exclusion of everything else. 
That was decidedly discourteous, and definitely bad man- 
ners. It is likewise not correct to talk shop when there 
are other guests present; and it is bad form to discuss 
acquaintances in a derogatory way. Egotism also must 
be avoided; your performances would probably be already 
known to the assembly. Slang should not be indulged in. 
Correct grammar and correct pronunciation are necessary. 
Avoid the use of technical expressions, and do not employ 
long words where homely ones would answer the purpose. 


WHEN YOU ARE DRIVING.—The guest enters the 
car before the hostess, and sits in the left-hand corner of 
the conveyance. She alights before her hostess. A gentle- 
man always alights from a conveyance before a lady and 
assists her to alight. A girl should not drive alone with 
a man unless he is her fiancé or a male relative. A gentle- 
man escorting a lady waits until all are comfortably settled 
before entering a car, and then helps his companion in. 
Should they be entering an omnibus, tram, or train, the 
lady goes first, and the gentleman follows, and in getting 
out he descends first, the lady coming after, the gentle- 
man assisting her to alight. A gentleman always offers his 
seat to a lady if she is standing in a crowded train, tram, 
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"bus, or other conveyance, and it is considered correct for 
her to take it with a smile and a few words of thanks. He 
should lift his hat when making the offer. A young 
woman should always rise and offer her seat to an elderly 
lady. 


If a stranger should offer to assist a lady in alighting 
from or entering a vehicle, it is correct to accept his 
assistance. 


When a chaperon accompanies a girl on a motor drive 
or in any conveyance, she should be offered the best 
seat. This would often mean that the lady for whom the 
outing is given, does not have a chance to sit next to her 
male companion. A tactful chaperon will take a back seat 
on an occasion like this. 


RIDING.—A gentleman accompanying a lady on horse- 
back must always ride on her right-hand side. In help- 
ing her mount, he should take her left foot in his right 
hand, holding it firmly, giving her a slight impetus as 
she springs into the saddle. He then places her left foot 
into the stirrup, adjusts the strap to suit her, and arranges 
her habit. 


ETIQUETTE OF INTRODUCTIONS.—In introducing 
two persons, the one of lower degree is presented to the 
one above her in rank. Thus you would say, “Lady Blank, 
allow me to present Mrs. Dash to you.” The unmarried 
lady is introduced to the married lady, thus, “Mrs. Jones, 
this is Miss Smith, of whom you have heard.” Gentlemen 
are presented to ladies thus, “Mrs. Blank, allow me to 
present Mr. Dash to you.” Always be careful that the 
people you introduce wish to make each other’s acquain- 
tance. 
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Introductions are not necessary when people are calling. 
Should you talk to anyone at the house of a mutual friend, 
you need not bow when you subsequently meet unless you 
wish to do so. It is not customary to shake hands when 
you are introduced. However, if anyone extends his or 
her hand in greeting, be sure to take it, as it might offend 
if you did not. If a gentleman is being presented to any 
of his fiancée’s near relations he should then shake hands. 
It is a sign of friendliness for anyone in a superior position 
to shake hands with anyone of lower rank. When shaking 
hands do not grip the other person’s tightly as though 
your hand were a vice; and alternatively, do not simply 
place your hand in the other’s without giving even a gentle 
pressure. 


IN THE STREET.—People walking in the street should 
always keep to the side of the footpath regulated by 
authority of Town Council, etc. If you inadvertently bump 
against anyone in the street, be sure to apologise. Do not 
stare at anyone in the street, or talk loudly so that you 
attract attencion. Men usually only nod to one another 
when they meet in the street, unless they are accompanied 
by a lady, when both men must raise their hats. Should 
a gentleman meet a lady friend in the street, when either 
walking in the same direction or going the opposite way, 
he should raise his hat with the hand more distant from 
the lady. If two or more men are together, and meet a 
lady whom one of them knows, they must all raise their 
hats. It is the lady’s place to bow first if she meets a male 
acquaintance. It is etiquette always to return a salutation, 
even if you have f9rgotten the identity of the one who 
bows. If a gentleman meets a lady with whom he is 
acquainted, he should not stop to speak unless he really 
has a message for her. The lady, however, may do so. 
He should walk in her direction until he has said all 
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he wishes, when he should raise his hat and take his 
departure. He should remain standing, however, if only 
a few words are to be exchanged. It was the custom 
for a gentleman to remove his hat in a lift if a lady was 
present, but this practice is dying out. It is considered a 
mark of respect for a gentleman to raise the hat when a 
hearse and mourning coaches are passing. A girl should 
not walk on a public promenade at the seaside without an 
escort; it is better for her, if she must be alone, to choose 
a less public place. To be accompanied even by a child, 
is better than not to be with anybody. 


A gentleman should not smoke when he is talking to 
or walking with a lady in any public place. In the 
country or at the seaside he may do so, if he first obtains 
her permission. A lady’s permission to smoke must always 
be obtained by a gentleman if he wishes to light up in 
the house, or at any open-air function. Whether the lady 
is a smoker or not, the gentleman should offer her a ciga- 
rette from his case. If a lady smoker is travelling by 
train, she should enter a smoking compartment if she 
desires to smoke; unless of course she is travelling in 
a sleeping car, in which case she may smoke with the 
permission of the other occupant. It is not good form 
for a lady to smoke in the street. 


A gentleman should always keep on the outer side 
of the pavement when walking with a lady. When cross- 
ing a road, and he has to change places in order to keep 
his correct position, he will pass behind the lady, and take 
up his position on the outer side. 


It is not considered correct for a lady to take a gentle- 
man’s arm unless they are in an inconveniently crowded 
place, or if she needs protection for any reason. 


If a gentleman meets any of his relatives in the street, 
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either male or female, he should raise his hat, both when 
he stops to speak and when taking his leave. 


A gentleman needs to be careful not to bring his arm 
between himself and the person he is greeting when 
raising his hat. 


The application of lipstick and powder, and the brush- 
ing and combing of hair, in the street or public place is 
bad form. If necessary, it can be done in cloak-rooms, 
retiring rooms, etc. 


IN CHURCH.—A gentleman leads the way when he is 
entering a church with a lady. It is not correct to bow 
to anyone in church. One may smile if one catches sight 
of a friend looking in one’s direction. A church should 
never be entered while the congregation is engaged in 
prayer, while a lesson is being read, or a sermon preached. 
This can be avoided by being punctual. If prevented from 
being punctual, the time to enter the church is when the 
worshippers rise to sing. 


AT THE THEATRE.—The gentleman of the party 
enters the door first, and gives the tickets to the usher. 
He then allows the ladies to precede him and get seated 
first. It is always wise to keep the butts of the tickets, 
in case of any dispute. The gentleman should not leave 
the lady alone between the acts of the play. Now com- 
fortable lounges are provided, the party may adjourn there 
in the interval if any refreshment is needed. Munching 
sweets at a concert or theatre is definitely bad manners. 
Coughing during a performance should be avoided if pos- 
sible, or suppressed. If a theatre party is given, it is 
usually followed by a supper or preceded by a dinner. It 
is not considered to be correct for a girl to go to the 
theatre with a gentleman (except her fiancé) without a 
chaperon. However, in the case of a well-known friend 
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of the family this is sometimes allowed. As a rule there 
is no supper afterwards. The gentleman should escort 
the lady to her door, and wait there until the bell has 
been answered. 


It is a great breach of etiquette to talk during a per- 
formance. Every woman should remove her hat as soon as 
the lights go down for the start of the performance. People 
should always try to arrive before the commencement of 
the programme. It is most annoying to have people 
pushing in front of you when an item is being performed. 
It is correct to face the stage when it is necessary to 
pass in front of anyone. Late arrivals are particularly 
obnoxious. The modern tendency is to close the doors 
and make the late-comers wait until the end of the first 
act. Gentlemen should provide themselves with pro- 
grammes, and whatever they are likely to need, before 
seating themselves. 

It is very slighting to one’s host to criticise adversely 
the performance to which the host has taken one. If one 
cannot praise the piece itself or the performers, it is as 
well to let the host feel that at any rate the outing and 
his company have been enjoyed. 

If narrow stairs are to be ascended, the lady goes first, 
the gentleman following immediately behind. In descend- 
ing the stairs the gentleman walks first, to assist the lady 
when the bottom step is reached. 

A gentleman should carry the opera glasses and pro- 
gramme, and any wrap that may be needed in. the hall, 
but it is better to leave all heavy impedimenta in the 
cloak rooms. 

A gentleman is not expected to give up his seat to a 
lady at the theatre or concert if he is with ladies of his 
own party. His first duty is to those with whom he is 
sitting. 
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IN PARLIAMENT.—The Speakey in the Lower House 
is addressed as “Mr. Speaker,” and the Chairman of any 
Committee as “Mr. Chairman.” The occupant of the Chair 
in the Upper House is addressed as “Mr. President.” A 
member of Parliament is not addressed by name, but as 
“The Honourable Member for Richmond” (his con- 
stituency). | 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


TABLE ETIQUETTE. 


It is discourteous to be unpunctual at meal time when 
you have received an invitation to lunch or to dinner. 


The taking of a seat by the host or hostess is the sign 
for the guests to be seated. 


At meal times one’s chair should be placed so that the 
body is about six inches from the table. One should lean 
neither over the plate nor back in the chair. It is correct 
always to serve the ladies first, even when there are guests 
present. It is also correct not to start eating before all 
(including the hostess) have been served, unless the hostess 
indicates otherwise. 


In eating soup it is not considered good form to tilt 
the plate; if it is done, however, it should always be 
tilted away from, not towards, you. Soup should be 
taken from the side of the large spoon provided. It ‘is 
not correct to have two helpings of soup, and bread should 
not be crumbled into the plate. 


If special fish knives and forks are not provided, the 
fish should be eaten with two forks, or with a fork and 
a piece of bread. 


Fruit should be divided with a fruit knife and fork 
into pieces of convenient size for putting into the mouth. 
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Bread should be cut into small pieces and then but- 
tered; it is not correct to butter or to put jam on a whole 
slice at once. 


When eating food that requires the use of a fork in 
the right hand, it may be held with the tines turned 
up; otherwise it is not correct to do so. 


Spoons are only used for dishes for which it is im- 
possible to use a fork. Ice-creams are eaten with either 
a spoon or fork, not with both, and preferably with a 
small spoon. 


When a course is finished it is correct to place knife 
and fork, or spoon and fork, close together. The fork 
should be on the left, with the tines up, and the knife 
on the right with the cutting edge of the blade alongside 
the fork. 


Salt is the only thing for which a guest is supposed 
to ask. The host and hostess must be on the alert to 
see a visitor has all he needs. 


If an accident occurs the hostess should make light of 
it. If it is a guest who is responsible, the less said by 
both the better. Never make a fuss. 


When you offer food to anyone at the table say “May 
I help you to so-and-so?” or “Will you have so-and-so?” 
Never ask him when offering a second helping if he will 
have “more” of it. 


When rising from the table you should push the chair 
back a little to allow’ people to pass. No one should leave 
the table until everyone has finished. If it is necessary 
for any reason to do so, always ask the hostess to excuse 
you. 
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It is a bad plan to give children the least attractive 
parts of a dish; it is apt to make them greedy for dainties 
when they are visiting. 


If a gentleman helps a lady to fruit, he should give 
her the best in the dish. 


Never use your own knife to take butter, nor your tea- 
spoon to take sugar from the bowl. There should be a 
butter-knife on the dish, and a sugar-spoon in the bowl. 
The latter applies to the jam dish also. | 


Keep your elbows close to your sides when using a 
knife and fork. 


When you send your plate for a second helping, place 
your knife and fork close together, and as much to the 
side as possible. 


Do not take anything from the mouth with the fingers, 
except fruit pips. Pieces of bone, gristle, etc., should be 
taken from the mouth with the fork, and quietly placed 
on the side of the plate. 


Never fill your mouth so full that you cannot talk 
comfortably. 


At the conclusion of a dinner do not thank the host 
and hostess for the meal. Just express pleasure at the 
entertainment. 


Always leave your teaspoon in the saucer, and never 
in the cup. If it is necessary to stir your tea,'do it as 
quietly as possible. 


Always come to the meal table in as tidy and neat a 
costume as possible. Dressing-gowns are not permissible 
for a gentleman at breakfast, nor should anyone come in 
his shirt-sleeves. It is not correct to read telegrams, letters, 
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books, or the newspaper at a meal table if others are 
present. If a telegram or a letter must be read, ask per- 
mission to do so first. 


Always consult the menu, and make up your mind what 
you are going to have before the servant appears; do not 
keep her waiting. 


Mustard should be eaten with beef and pork, not with 
mutton, veal, or any white meats. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


ETIQUETTE AWAY FROM HOME. 


When TRAVELLING BY TRAIN there are a few points 
to be considered, for there the rights of others often clash 
with one’s own personal preferences. If you are seated 
in the corner facing the engine, and the two windows 
open cause an unpleasant draught, it is quite permissible 
to close one window. If the person opposite objects, 
ask him politely to change places with you. 


If she be not a smoker, a lady should never enter a 
smoking-carriage unless all the other compartments are 
full, and she finds it impossible to wait for the next train. 
She should not object to the men smoking, as the com- 
partment is reserved for their use. 


It is not correct to crowd up the railway carriage or 
sleeping compartment with luggage. The van is for carry- 
ing luggage, and only sufficient should be taken in the 
carriage or sleeping compartment as will not incommode 
other passengers. 


If a person who has been occupying a seat gets out at 
a refreshment station, it is not good form to take his place. 


It is not wise to be too unbending to people met in 
travelling in the train. Thank them for any courtesy 
you receive, but do not get into conversation with them, 
unless it is apparent that your fellow-travellers are favour- 
able to conversation. 
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Do not talk of acquaintances when travelling in a car- 
riage in a tone which may be heard. It is not wise to 
mention names at all. 


It is correct to tip a porter or the conductor if he assists 
with the luggage. In the case of “red-caps” a small fee 
is charged, which is more satisfactory. 


Plain and neat attire is correct for travelling. For women 
a tailor-made dress, neat hat, dark shoes, stockings, and 
gloves are the best. 


When first entering the dining-room of a HOTEL OR 
A RESTAURANT, it is correct for you and any friends to 
wait for the hostess to show you to your seats. 


At a hotel small dining tables are provided. If an 
acquaintance is made it is as well to be prudent in asking 
him or her to join you at meal times. 


If acquaintances be made, do not become too intimate 
until enquiries have been made from some person who 
knows them. It is not correct for a girl to sit with hotel 
acquaintances in their private sitting-room, unless and 
until she is sure that they are desirable people. 


Do not be too keen on making or taking introductions 
in a hotel; it is better to err on the safe side. 


Hats may be worn by ladies at dinner in a hotel. Gentle- 
men always remove theirs. 


Elaborate evening dress is not worn at dinner at a hotel 
in which you are staying. For ladies something in the 
way of a demi-toilette is required. At high-class hotels the 
guests usually “dress” for)dinner if staying there. 


If a gentleman calls on a lady in a hotel, he seats him- 
self until she enters the lounge or saloon, when he should 
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rise and go to meet her. They would then go to some 
retired seat, where they could converse without inter- 
ruption. 

Before you go always ascertain the cost of any party 
which may be got up to go MOTORING OR BOATING, 
and offer to pay your share. 


On a SEA VOYAGE it is customary for first-class pas- 
sengers to dress for dinner, but fragile evening gowns are 
not worn. A smart blouse and skirt is more the thing. 


It is usual to tip the chambermaid and your own waiter 
at a hotel, also the steward or stewardess on a boat. It is 
a good plan to give him or her something when you start, 
and a promise of a further tip if good attention is re- 
ceived on the voyage. The longer the voyage, the larger 
the tip, is a good guide. 

If in a FOREIGN COUNTRY, do not make remarks in 
your own language that should not be heard by others. 
Foreigners usually understand English. _ 


If you meet friends in a foreign town, it is permissible 
to ask where they are staying, but do not call unless you 
are asked to do so. 


Remember that the Rule of the Road in a foreign country 
is different from that in Australia—vehicles use the right- 
hand side of the street, and pedestrians walk on the nent: 
hand side of the footpath. 


It is very bad taste to talk in loud tones when sight-seeing 
in a church or cathedral, especially when the service is 
going on. 

Generally it is wise and correct to follow the old advice, 
“When in Rome, do as the Romans do.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


BUSINESS ETIQUETTE. 


A business man should have a special card for use when 
employed in his daily avocation. This should not have the 
prefi#“Mr.” before his name. 


It is absolutely necessary for an employee to be punc- 
tual. He should not work with his eyes on the clock 
about closing time. 


An employee, when summoned to the manager’s room, 
should #main standing until his chief indicates a seat. 
At the conclusion of the interview he should leave the room 
as quietly as possible, closing the door gently after him. 


If anyone else enters the room while he is still in it, 
and that person is in a more important position than him- 
self, he should rise and make to retire unless specially in- 
structed to remain. He should not join in the conversa- 
tion unless directly addressed. 


If a junior meets his employer in the lift or the street 
he should bow, but should not enter into conversation 
unless he is addressed first. 


Anyone employed in addressing envelopes should be 
sure to put the correct title of the person to whom the 
letter is to be sent. Always put “Messrs.” before the name 
of a firm, but not when addressing an envelope to a com- 
pany. If an employee has need to send a letter to his 
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chief, he should commence ‘Sir” if he has a very subordi- 
nate position, and conclude “Yours obediently.” If he is 
fairly high up on the staff he will commence “Dear Sir,” 
and conclude “Yours faithfully.” 


An employee should not receive calls or telephone calls 
from personal friends in office hours. 


If a junior is invited to a garden party at his chief's 
home, he should wait for any ladies introduced to him 
there to bow first on a subsequent meeting. 


A man paying a business call should always remove his 
hat when he is shown into a private office. 


An employee should regard as strictly confidential any- 
thing he may learn from his employer’s correspondence. 


At a conference, a board meeting, and such like, the 
members should rise when the president (or chairman) 
enters, and resume their seats when he is seated. 
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